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ES. LOTT SAYS FIRE 
HEADS LACK COURAGE 


“Pep and Courage” in Fighting Mutuals 
and Reciprocals Needed, Says 
Casualty President | 











APPLAUDED BY LOCAL AGENTS 





Wilfred Kurth’s’ Praise of Agents’ 
Action Against New Bank Appoint- 
ments Cheered, Too 





Edson §. Lott, president of the Unit- 
ed States Casualty, and Wilfred Kurth, 
vice-president of the Home, received 
the most applause at the Mid-year con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents in Cincinnati. Mr. 
Kurth patted the agents on the back 
and told them that they were moving 
in the right direction with respect to 
banks, reciprocals, mutuals and one or 


two other subjects. When he finished 
the agents raised the roof and ran to 
shake his hand. 

It was Mr. Lott’s first appearance at 
a large convention of agents since the 
Des Moines converition and he was giv- 
en as friendly a reception as was 
Thomas W. Lamont, partner of J. P. 
Morgan, when he went to China recent- 
ly to put over the consortium of four 
nations. Mr. Lott, who is running a 
literary bureau in the interests of stock 
company insurance, told the agents 
that the best way to beat the mutuals 
and reciprocals was to go out and fight 
them hard. 

Merely a Spokesman, He Says 

“And a little pep and courage in the 
offices of the stock fire insurance com- 
panies would help,” he shouted. “Get 
your companies to come out into the 
open. And, as for you fellows—remem- 
ber that there are 120,000 agents in the 
country; so go back to your towns and 
fire the other fellows with your enthu- 
siasm. You will find widespread 
friendship for the American Agency 
System. 

“You fellows have app'auded me a 
lot, but I really haven’t said anything 
new; nothing except what has been 
passing in your thoughts. Have the 
courage of your convictions and say 
what is in your mind. I have only been 
reflecting your sentiments. When you 
hear that a line is in the mutuals, brace 
up and come right back with the query, 
‘Well, why in—— is it there?’ 

“Have more courage than the offi- 
cers of the fire insurance companies 
who do not dare to come out and fight.” 

Mr. Kurth, as an officer of the fire 
con:panies, only smiled at this remark, 
evidently feeling that Mr. Lott had as 


(Continued on page 14) 
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First British Insurance Office Established in United States in 1804 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LT©® OF LONDON | 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 


A Corporation which has stood the test of time! 
139 YEARS of successful business operation. World- 


wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service 
and facilities. 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PERCIVAL BERESFORD, U. S. Manager 


























COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE CO. 


Limited of London 
United States Head Office 


55 John Street New York City 
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THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Results of 1920 


$254,538,407.00 of Insurance in Force 
$ 62,399,248.00 New Business in 1920 (paid for) 








Sixty-nine per cent of all business 
written since organization still in force, 








For information address: Home Office, Des Moines 
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FAIRCROWD ONLY 
AT LOCAL CONGRESS 


Come to Hear Talks By Woods, Ganse, 
Lovelace, Frankel and 
Thorp 














AUDIENCE NOT PART OF SHOW 





Good Papers on Inheritance Tax, Busi- 
ness Insurance, Income and Other 
Subjects Heard 





New York underwriters turned out 
only a fair crowd for the One Day life 
insurance congress here at the Hotel 
Astor on Monday of this week. 

The congress differed in many re- 
spects from those held in other cities 
as it consisted largely of formal talks. 
In the other cities there was a great 
deal of variety, necessary, of course, 
because of the mixture of small and 
large town agents, and people frequent- 
ly were on their feet participating in 
the program, either as impromptu 
speakers or because their appearance 
had been arranged for beforehand by 
the managers of the convention. 

Not Strong On Answering Questions 

The attitude of New Yorkers, how 
ever, is different. Here there is often 
a feeling of resentment in an audience 
asked to take part in a show. Fre- 
quently, when a vaudeville singer has 
requested a New York audience to join 
him in a song, the attitude has been: 
“You entertain us. We are not here to 
entertain you,” and much of this spirit 
was shown at the Astor when Edward 
A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, acknowl- 
edged to be the premier thinker on life 
insurance topics among the general ag- 
ents of the country, gave some hypo- 
thetical cases and asked the audience 
how they would fit the insurance needs 
of each. The silence that followed was 
so heavy that you could cut it with a 
knife. Evidently, the audience wanted 
Mr. Woods to do the tailoring of the 
job and fit each case himself. Finally, 
he called on Lawrence Priddy and one 
or two others for their opinions and 
the answers were laconic. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Woods went over in fine style. 
He did not need the help of the audi- 
ence, but asked it in order to put a 
little bit more ginger into the proceed- 
ings. 

Slow To Assemble 

The New York crowd was slow in as- 
sembling and in warming up. When 
Orville Thorp, president of the National 
Association, was introduced the ‘great 
ballroom of the Hotel Astor was less 
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than one-half full. By the time he had 
finished, more than 800 were present, 
but the crowd wac considerably shy of 
that in Philadelphia and Boston, It 
consisted of the more successful men 
of the life insurance fraternity, many 
of the managers and the general agents 
being in evidence. A few officers of 
companies were noted, including M. A. 
Linton, of the Provident Life & Trust; 
Fred W. Tasney, of The Prudential; and 
T. Louis Hansen, of the Guardian. 
Charles W. Scovel, of Pittsburgh, and 
Barney Pearson, of Texas, the two run- 
ning mates of President Thorp at the 
congresses and in many cities helping 
to furnish the backbone of the congress, 
watched the proceedings, but did not 
participate in them. In the afternoon 
the hall was three-quarters full. 


Mr. Woods was followed by Lee K. 
Frankel, third vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life in charge of its wel- 
fare division, who made an inspiring 
talk and by Charles Jerome Edwards, 
manager of the Equitable in Brooklyn, 
who advised the audience of the various 
publications which the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters has on 
hand for the education of life insurance 
men. 


In the afternoon Franklin W. Ganse, 
of the Columbian National Life, Boston, 
made one of his remarkable inheritance 
tax insurance speeches; and Griffin M. 
Lovelace, of the Carnegie School, con- 
tributed an important paper on income 
insurance. At night there was a ban- 
quet at the Astor which was attended 
by a large and interesting gathering. 
Sign Pledge Cards Against Rebating 

During the session, T. R. Fell, of the 
Massachusetts Mutual, told something 
of the campaign against rebating and 
had distributed in the hall agreement 
blanks by which managers and agents 
could help underwrite the campaign 
against this practice. The fund now 
exceeds $14,000 and the blanks are ex- 
plained by the following.which is the 
form of agreement for those who wish 
to underwrite for amounts from $5 to 
$25 under which not more than $1 is 
likely to be called for at any one time. 
The form follows: 


“Believing in the campaign to sup- 
press rebating by lawful means, and 
being desirous of joining with others in 
defraying legal and other expenses 
deemed necessary and proper, such as 
rewards for furnishing evidence, etc., I 
hereby subscribe $....... towards such 
a fund, and agree to pay either the 
whole or any part of that amount for 
the purpose above stated whenever 
called upon by the Committee on Busi- 
ness Practices of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of New York. 


“It is understood in subscribing to 
this underwriting, that there is already 
an underwriting fund in existence for 
an amount exceeding $14,000 under- 


written by about 30 members of the ; 


Life Underwriters’ Association, and that 
the subscriber hereto is liable only for 
his pro rata share of the entire under- 
writing, including that already in ex- 
istence and any that may hereafter be 
made, but it is especially agreed in this 
underwriting that if the pro rata share 
of the subscriber hereto should be less 
than $1.60, the Committee is authorized 
to call for at least that amount when- 
ever it is necessary to issue a request 
for funds.” 





CERF AGENCY MEETING 

The annual meeting of the L. A. Cerf 
General Agency was held in New York 
on Tuesday of this week at the Astor. 
Talks were made by E. E. Rhodes, 
Percy C. H. Papps, Oliver Thurman, 
Frank W. Pennell, William H. Beers 
and others. A more extensive report of 
the meeting will be printed in The 
Eastern Underwriter next week. 





Charles J. Edwards, Equitable, Brook- 


_lyn, has been made a director of the 


Morris Plan. 
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Income Talk By 
Carnegie School Head 


MANY PERILS FOR LUMP SUM 





Widow’s Bank Account Furnishes Shin- 
ing Mark for Adventurers, 
Friends and Family 


Griffin M. Lovelace, head of the Car- 
negie School of Life Insurance Sales- 
manship, talked on income insurance 


at the One Day sales congress of the 
life underwriters of New York here on 
Monday. In a most interesting manner 
he recited the various temptations 
which come to a widow who has re- 
ceived a lump sum of life insurance. 
In the first plaee, if used as a bank 
account, it is continually checked 
against. Some member of the family 
may need money. Some one is ill and 
needs help. There is a mortgage to 
pay. A member of the family who has 
been providing rent is suddenly in- 
capacitated. Money may be needed for 
an operation. Young members of the 
family need clothes. There are dozens 
of calls on the widow for the money. 
Maybe she goes to some one for advice. 


Naturally, there is counsel of all kinds. 
Which shall she take? Experience 
shows that the advice which is taken 
is generally wrong. But, if the advice 
be right and twenty years ago the 
money were invested in the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, what then? 
That was a “buy” of many trust com- 
panies and generally advised by the 
ablest lawyers throughout New Eng- 
land and New York State. It isn’t pay- 
ing dividends. 

She may speculate. Speculators al- 
ways do not lose. Generally they do. 
It is the small estates which get into 
the most trouble. At one time there 
was a gas boom in Pennsylvania. Ten 
times as much money was invested in 
it as could be paid back. Millions in 
wildcat oil stock have been sold. Every- 
where the widow is told that she can 
make a fortune. Before long her name 
goes on the “sucker list.” Recently, 
Mr. Lovelace inserted an ad in a Pitts- 
burgh paper saying he had some money 
to invest. The replies received argued 
for an almost unbelievable credul‘ty 
and not all the advertisers were dis- 
honest. Some had faith in their own 
inventions and some believed that they 
could not only make thousands, but 
millions. The big element of income is 
safety. 


It guarantees interest and as- 


sures mental easiness. There are many 
instances showing the popularity of in- 
come. The War Risk Bureau uses it 
rather than the lump sum. It is provid- 
ed in the mothers’ pension laws of many 
states. All of Carnegie’s bequeaths were 
on the income basis. Morgan’s be- 
queaths to women were on that plan. 





BIG NEW YORK BANQUET 

The banquet of the Life Underwrit«rs’ 
Association of New York at the Astor 
on Monday night was a big social and 
oratorical success. R. L. Jones presid- 
ed. Commissioner of Immigration F. A. 
Wallis, who is now making the hest 
speeches in America, drew tears and 
cheers. Rev. C. W. Petty told a new 
batch of funny stories in his best vein. 
James W. Elliott, a professional se!ling 
dopester, stood on the table and gave 
his famous, up-side-down talk. 

More than twenty company officers 
were represented at the head table in- 
cluding Presidents Heye, Guardian; \Vv- 
man, Berkshire; Childs, Columbian Na- 
tional; Wright, State Mutual. Among 
vice-presidents were Taylor, Equita)ie: 


Buckner, New York Life; Johnson, 
Prudential; Loomis, Connecticut \Mu- 
tual; Linton, P. L. & T.; Gladwin, 


Home; Russell, Phoenix Mutual; Frank- 
el, Metropolitan. 








FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


claims not yet reported. 


liability. 


maturity. 





National Life Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER,. VERMONT 


HARRY M. CUTLER, Vice-President 





Seventy-first Annual Statement, Jan. 1, 1921 


ASSETS (Paid-for Basis) LIABILITIES (Paid-for Basis) 

U. §., State and Municipal Bonds, at Insurante Reserves 2.4 6650005. os. $58,687,592.00 
Market Value Dec. 31, 1920........... $25,526,745.12 | Annuity Reserves ..............eeeeee: 6,181,828.00 
(Par Value Dec. 31, 1920, $27,779,558.12) Bixtre Gteeerses .. hws oo Polis decd cceces 91,970.73 
Mortgages, Firat TFiens:...0ci.......0. 34,476,883.26 | Reserves on Supplementary Contracts... 619,429.00 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes....... 10,767,646.23 | Policy Claims under Adjustment........ 1317,665.51 
Real Estate, Book Value............... 258,500.00 | Other Liabilities .................2.5+. yest 0.27 
Cash in Banks and Office.............. 500,449.91 Taxes Payable in 1921... lin vee pans Oreos 276,898.92 
Dividends Due and Unpaid............. 92.645.10 

Interest and Rents Due and Accrued.... 1,787,600.30 | Dividends Pavable in 1921............. 2,695,798.22 
Deferred and Unreported Premiums. .... 1,280,944.23 | Deferred Dividends ................... 3,312,469.71 
Due from Agents (net)..............-. 10,509.65 | General Surplus .............ecceeeses *2,085,871.24 
BE So 5k. Se 4055's GEO Pee Rs ee $74,609,278.70 Wt 66 ies 2. OR wee ER $74,609,278.70 





tCovers claims reported but on which proofs of death have not yet been filed and includes $125,000 of estimated 


*The General Surplus would be $4,480,188.77 if securities were valued on the Amortized basis as used in Massa- 
chusetts, New York and most other states. 





The National Life paid policyholders in 1920 $9,165,082, a sum exceeding by $673,086 the largest amount 
heretofore disbursed to policyholders in a single year. 


The dividend scale will be maintained for 1921, and dividend payments to policyholders in the current year 
amounting to $2,695,798.22 have been approved by the Directors and charged off in the above statement as 2 


The assets of the Company are at actual market values on December 31, 1920. This rigid method of valua 
tion brings the Company’s bonds $2,252,813 below par. There is no overdue principal or interest on the entire 
bond list of $27,779,558, and no bond regarding which there is the slightest doubt of its payment in full a‘ 


The Company’s assets consist wholly of high-grade government, state, and municipal bonds, of careful! 
selected and inspected first mortgages on real estate, and of loans to policyholders on the security of their 
policies. The Company has no real estate except that necessarily used in the conduct of its business. 


MUTUALITY 


The National Life is a purely mutual company, now entering upon its seventy-second year. All of its pro)'- 
erty belongs to the insured. There is no stock, and the Company issues participating policies only. 








It has paid policyholders since organization $116,922,044.35, which, with assets to their credit, exceeds the 
premiums received by $13,741,792.37. 


19,664 policies issued and revived on a paid-for basis in 1920, insuring $61,602,081. 
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In Future Men Will 
Bury Debts With Them 


PROPHECY MADE BY E. A. WOODS 





Pittsburgh Man Makes Splendid Talk 
On Income Insurance; Can’t Be- 
queath Executive Ability 





Edward A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, 
appeared before the One Day life in- 
surance sales congress in New York on 
Monday at the Astor and in his rapid- 
fre, concise manner presented a large 
number of reasons why the public 
wants to buy business insurance. He 
was introduced by President Jones as 
the dean of all life insurance men. Mr. 
Woous cited a report of the Federal 
Trade Commission showing that out of 
950,000 business concerns in America 
more than 100,000 made less than 
$5,000 a year, while tens of thousands 
made nothing. Only fifty-five concerns 
in the United States are 100 years old, 
ore-hilf of the number being from 
Philadelphia. Strange as it may seem, 
five years is the average life of a busi- 
ness corporation. Most of them live, 
blossom and pass away all within a 
span of a few years. The mortality of 
panks is high, too. 

Mr. Woods gave a few instances to 
illustrate the value of a life in a busi- 
ness. 

First, he mentioned the Peavey case 
in Minnesota where a $1,000,000 insur- 
ance protected the business. 

The First National Bank of Topeka, 
Kansas, carried $667,000 of insurance on 
the life of Charles J. Devlin. The bank, 
which was about to fail, (the failure of 


which would have involved other 
banks,) was about to cash in for $68,000 
the policy on Mr. Devlin. Meantime, he 


died and the $667,000 paid to the bank 
not only saved that but other institu- 
tions. 

Then there was the case of Harry Ford, 
of the Saxon Motor Car Company. A 
few davs’ dividend carried the policy on 
after it would have expired. He died. 

In Pennsylvania there are three 
banks which were saved from failure 
by reason that insurance was carried on 
the life of an officer of the bank who 
died. Mr. Woods made the interesting 
point that men are more apt to die in 
periods of stress than in normal periods. 
Moreover, partners are apt to die with- 
in a short time of each other’s demise, 
thus leaving the business at the mer- 
cies of men who have no official ex- 
perience and executive ability. Three 
prominent members of the Crficible 
Steel Company died in 1909. Several 
officers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company died within a short time of 
each other. Frequently, members of a 
frm may be in the same automobile, 
same railroad train, exposed to one ac- 
cident or one infection. 

Mr. Woods cited the ruling of the 
Secretary of the Treasury that the cash 
value of life insurance may be counted 
a8 capital which would relieve it from 
the excess profits tax. He said that 
one fact aléne should sell a tremendous 
amount of business insurance. One of 
the most interesting statements he 
made was to tell something about mort- 
sege insurance. He told of a banker 
who refused to loan money to heads of 
families on their homes unless they 
Were insured. “I do not care to be in 
the position of evicting penniless 
Widows. If life insurance is taken out 
0 cover the mortgage, an eviction will 
hot be necessary,” the banker said. In 
brief, business insurance is insurance 
which covers something which is los- 
able. There will come a day in this 
country when people will bury their 
debts with them. 

Frequently in soliciting business in- 
Surance agents find that one member of 
4 corporation is adequately insured 
+ ag the other is not. The uninsured 

fe should be protected as the average 
Partner does not care to do business 
ali impecunious estate. There are 
Sands of partners in this country 
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who are not insured. In fact, only 5 
per cent of the business concerns even 
carry business insurance. The state 
ment was made by a mercantile rating 
man that if a man is not worth enough 
to his concern to be insured, he is not 
worth much as an officer. Money and 
securities can be left in case a man 
dies; executive ability cannot. When 
news of E. H. Harriman’s illness went 
forth, the securities in which he was 
interested dropped $8,000,000 in value. 
On the other hand, when a certain 
bank, officer in Pittsburgh, who carried 
$180,000 of insurance died, the stock 
of the bank rose $8 a share in one day. 

In soliciting life insurance, agents 
should remember the value of good will. 
It was Senator Knox who said that good 
will is property which can be appraised, 
bought and sold and oftentimes it is 
the main ingredient of value. There 
are several ways of estimating good 
will. One way is to figure it as three 
times the annual earnings. 

For the four years ending in 1919 
there were 48,694 failures. Forty-five 
thousand of these employed less than 
$5,000 of capital. The principal failures 
are among the small concerns. They 
need all the backing insurance-wise and 
otherwise that they can get. 

A great financier gives this definition 
of credit: “It must be estimated on 
character, capacity and capital. Char- 
acter and capacity cannot be bequeath- 
ed. Capital is impaired by a man’s 
death. Life insurance covers two of 
the ingredients of credit and helps the 
third.” 

One of the large department stores in 
Pittsburgh will give a man as much 
credit as the amount of his annual pre- 
miums in life insurance. The head of 
the store says that if a man takes out 
life insurance he shows certain quali- 
ties of foresight and he is willing to 
gamble in credit to the extent of the 
premiums. 





TRIBUTE TO W. B. DAVIS 





Associates of Reliance Life Insurance 
Company Mourn Death of Inspector 
of Agencies 





In announcing the sudden death of 
William Beauford Davis, for many 
years a branch office supervisor for the 
Reliance Life of Pittsburgh and in re- 
cent years inspector of agencies, the Re- 
liance “Bulletin” pays the following 
tribute to his memory: 

“His legion of friends and business 
associates knew Colonel Davis as a man 
among men. Possessed of a magnetic 
personality and a big heart, gifted with 
unusual aesthetic attributes, together 
with broad vision, a keen student, a 
past master in the art and science of 
insurance, a convincing and inspiring 
speaker, Colonel Davis was an organizer 
of remarkable ability, beloved by his 
own men no less than by his home of- 
fice co-workers.” 





ADDRESS INSURANCE MEN 

Judge William Hargest and Mayor 
George Hoverton, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
were the principal speakers at a meet- 
ing of the Insurance Men’s Association, 
of that city recently. Judge Hargest 
spoke on the advisability of having 
wills drawn by some competent person, 
while Mayor Hoverton, discussed at 
some length the fire protection of the 
city during which he advocated the 
zone system. 





LIFE INSURANCE IN MAINE 

Insurance Commissioner G. 
Smith, of Maine, in his annual report 
says that in 1920 the increase in new 
life insurance written in that state 
amounted to $6,336,113, and the increase 
in new premiums was $1,051,831. The 
total life paid for business for the year, 
including ordinary, group and indus- 
tria!, was $52,170,484, while the new 
premiums reached the impressive fig- 
ures of $8,338,262. 





69 YEARS OLD 

Haley Fiske, president of the Metro- 
politan Life, recently celebrated his 
69th birthday. 
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Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 





“Tantamount to a Sight Draft” 


A Provident Long Endowment is not only payable immedi- 
ately should the insured die; if he lives to the maturing date 
specified in the policy, it is tantamount to a sight draft. 








THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writin, 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 
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WILLIAM N. COMPTON, Dineen Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

















By FRANKLIN W. GANSE 








Delivered at ONE DAY SALES CONGRESS in Boston 























Inheritance taxes go back to ancient 
Egypt 600 years B. C.; were established 
in Rome by the Emperor Augustus 
Caesar; appear through the Middle 
Ages in various crude forms; and were 
adopted in England in 1780 to help win 
the Revolutionary war. They now ex- 
tend from Tokio on the East to San 
Francisco on the West in practically al! 
civilized countries and in some which 
we might now be inclined to call un- 
civilized. There is every indication 
that they are here to stay. 

This is particularly true in this coun- 
try, where they not only became part 
of the Federal tax plans in 1916, but 
have rapidly extended through the var- 
ious states. Only Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and New Mexico now leave in- 
heritances untaxed. All of the other 
44 states, except Texas and Maryland, 
tax direct as well as collateral inheri- 
tances. This spring the legislatures of 
thirteen states are considering chang- 
es; most of them invelving increases 
in the rates. 

The Federal government collected 
$103,000,000 from this source in 1920, 
and the State of New York $21,000,000. 
The estates are easy to locate and fol- 
low through the Probate courts, and 
have preeminent “ability to pay” from 
the tax authorities’ viewpoint. These 
taxes are popular with politicians and 
the general public, and the notion that 
they are only a temporary feature of 
American tax plans is incorrect. 

The able committee on taxation of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce pub- 
lished on March 7 a summary of many 
proposals made by business and tax 
organizations for revision of Federal 
tax laws, and not one of them suggest- 
ed doing away with the estate tax. 

There is a false idea that these taxes, 
and insurance to cover them, only in- 
terests the very rich. |! wish to show 
that they are most important to a very 
large number of owners of estates of 
mederate size. 

The foliowing table is based upon the 


1917 “Statistics of Income” published 
by the Internal Revenue Department, 
and shows what a large number of es- 
tates then existed in the whole country, 
and in the states sending delegates 
here, which are far below the millionaire 
class, and yet every one of which need 
inheritance tax life insurance. The 
number of such incomes and estates 
has very largely increased since 1917. 


Percentage from Personal Service and business. . 
Percentage received from Invested funds 
Amount of invested funds capitalized at 5%... .$64,500 
Amognt of estate taxes and expenses... 


Number of such incomes in U. S 


Number of such incomes in Mass....... 
Number of such incomes in R.I........ 
Number of such incomes in Maine..... 
Number of such incomes in N. H....... 


The table shows three classes of av- 
erage annual incomes, $7.500, $15,000 
and $30,000. You will observe that as 
the income increases, the proportion 
which comes from personal work or 
business decreases and that which 
comes from invested funds increases. 
Three great facts stand out for us as 
to the business and professional men re- 
ceiving these incomes:— 

1. Their earning power is vital to 
their families, and must be protected. 
But that is another story. 


2. They have already accumulated - 


more than we should have supposed. 
Note how much the taxes and ex- 
penses of administration (at 3 per 
cent) will take from the sma'lest of 
these moderate-sized estates, even as- 
suming Class A. beneficiaries and no 
taxes in other states on real estate or 
securities of those states. 

3. With so large a loss of earning 
power income, it becomes absolutely 
essential that the invested funds be 
left net, or intact. 

The millionaire’s heirs, even if they 
lose from 10 to 25 per cent of the es- 











estates cannot afford tohavethem cut 
down at all. -In other words we have 
here, in the case of. several hundred 
thousand . estates, a. new item which 
must be included in the “clean-up” at 
the time the present ‘owner becomes 
“the decedent.” If his record is to 
stand as it should, this “clean-up,” 
none of which, surely, should be al- 
lowed to come out of his moderate es- 
tate, must take care of unpaid ac- 
counts; income taxes (which all in 
these classes will necessarily leave be- 
hind them); expenses of -last. illness 
and burial (likely to be very consid- 
erable); support of the family till in- 





$7,500 $15,000 $30,000 

57 47 41 

ees 43 53 59 
$159,000 $348,000 

wane ae $3,500 $9,500 $23,000 
errr” 270,000 96,000 40,000 
0 laveye' Hats 12,207 5,716 2,692 
Bes a ow. 1,777 ' 844 356 
set x4 1,548 569 219 
ST Pe 975 365 138 





terest on dividends comes around; and 
a'so these taxes and expenses. 
Whatever other life insurance is car- 


ried, these items should in every such ~ 


case‘ be covered by special insurance. 
This is just another instance of our 
finding and supplying the specific need 
—bull’s eye” rather than “barn-door” 
life insurance. We have sold entirely 
too much of the latter. 


In subdividing’ these income classes 
the government has necessarily and 
properly averaged the information, so 
that we need to note that in these cases 
there is no income from personal work 
or business activity; all of the income 
is from invested funds. This is particu- 
larly true of the women within these 
classes. Of course it follows that their 
invested funds are much larger than 
the balances shown in the table. and 
then estate taxes and expenses will be 
correspondingly larger. 

These estates are not increasing 
much if any in value year by year, 
and they, even more than men, will 
respond to the idea that their bequests 
shall be net—that their wills shall be 


iH tate, will — —_e left ed every much better than mere wishes. Here 
necessity and comfort and for an is y siderable fi FO i 
INHERITANCE TAX LIF KE IN SURANCE feitrieds but the heirs of these snaihey ees ‘2 : solicitation, whieh he = 


been well cultivated and wher: the 
need can be made very apparent 


Many agents are using charts {0 ap. 
proach the inheritance tax insurance 
matter with men of means. This is qa 
natural way to open the subjec:, un- 
less we are willing to work out from 
the chart a percentage table which we 


memorize, giving the percentages which 
the combined taxes make of estates of 


various sizes. I have found it very 
helpful to be able to quote in round 
percentages the taxes for certain steps 


in the upward progress of the tux. as 
for instance, for the Federal and Mas- 
sachusetts taxes— $250,000—5 per cent: 
$1,000,000—10 per cent; $2,500,000—15 
per cent; $6,000,000—20 per cent: and 


$10,000,000—25 per cent. These are 
near enough to make conversation and 
perhaps lead up to a study of the chart 
or the tables in government or other 
publications. 

The thing I want to warn against in 
the use of the chart is what I call the 


“sledge-hammer” method of approach, 
which consists of a b’unt emphasis on 


the loss which the estate will suffer and 
of the fact that life insurance is the 
only remedy. One would think that it 
was a pleasure to emphasize the trou- 
ble which the estate will have to face. 

It was perhaps natural to put mat- 
ters in this crude way three or four 
years ago, when the subject was a new 


one; but surely it is better to get as spe- 
cific information as possible in advance 


and to be able to offer and emphasize 
a remedy in whole or in part, or a dis- 
cussion of some interesting or helpful 


phase of the subject. 
One of the most important o/ these 


details is the matter of discount for 
prompt payment and pena'ty for slow 
payment, which in some states takes 
the form of a very high rate of interest. 








URGES “DON’T UNDERSELL” 
We are getting up to the poini where 
we can consider $500 as the unit in 
selling insurance, says the Louisville 


Agency Bulletin of the Mutual lenefit. 
Don’t undersell your prospect The 
size of the application depen more 
upon your conception of insurance than 


it does upon conditions. 





Seventy Successful Years 


The year 1921 marks the seventieth anniversary of our incorpora- 
tion. Ever since 1851 this Company has been furnishing unexcelled life 


insurance protection at a low net cost. 


The $728,000,000 now in force 


shows that the public appreciates the perfect service and square dealing 
it has always received from the Massachusetts Mutual. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


Confidence - Ability - Service 
The Splendid Record of the Past Year is a Challenge that will 
be met by every Fearless Agent who Grasps the Fact thai 
Nothing can Defeat Diligent and Honest Toil. 


1921 Will Reward Workers, but not Shirkers 


New England. Mutual Life Insurance (0. 
87 Milk Street, Boston 


Seventy-seven Years of Faithful Service 
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The following table shows when the 
tax is due, and these discount and in- 
terest rates for the Federal tax and the 
states represented here: 


2 

2 
o 
2 Ss > 2 
* “Oo a So 
Seo e& Sd 
“= 3 4 s 
a 6a od a 
os oo oy Ps 

on nw <4 

2 =? 2 pa 
S a a —a cof 
Federal i yr. none fl yr. 6% 
Mass lyr. 4% per annum: - 1 yr. 6% 
Rhode Is, On notice none Wdays 8% 
New !lamp. 2 yrs. none 2yrs. 10% 
Main 2 yrs. none 2 yrs. 6% 


In making any provision to meet in- 
heritance taxes, whether through life 
insurance or in some other way, this 
question must be taken into account. 
Many are so fearful of loss that they 
will «xpect and perhaps arrange for im- 
medi:te payment as soon as the estate 
is created. The agent, in his recom- 
mendations, should reduce the amount 
necessary by allowing for discount or 
interest. In some states, like Indiana 
for instance, both can be gained, for 
the state tax may be paid at the very 
end of the estate’s first year and yet 
get 2 discount of 5 per cent, while the 
money to pay the tax may have been 
earning a like amount. Here is a 
chance to lose 10 per cent by paying 
the tax immediately after the decedent’s 
death 

Under the Massachuetts and Fed- 
eral laws alike there is one year al- 
lowed without interest, so that the 
amount to be provided need only be that 
sum which, with interest for one year 
at say 4 per cent, will amount to the 
tax totals, which would be $96,154 for 
$100,000 in taxes. The agent who 
points out this advantage will not lose 
anything by it. His client will be bet- 
ter off morally and as well off financial- 
ly as if he were given a rebate of about 
4 per cent a year for the life of the 
policy, for he gets $100,000 of protec- 
tion by taking advantage of one of the 
provisions of the law. In Maine and 
New Hampshire two years are allowed 
for payment, 

The protection of the estate assets 
from a debt which will be charged 
against them the moment they change 
from “assets” to “estate” is perhaps 
the simplest method of presenting our 
subject to those who have not given 
it proper thought. It is precisely as 
though the present owner of the assets 
had given notes payable at death (or 
one year after death) for the amounts 
of the taxes, and to a creditor who will 
insist upon payment at maturity even 
if the best assets have to be sacrificed 
to raise the money. It is certain that 
the owner of the estate would provide 
in advance of his death for the pay- 
ment of such debts without unneces- 
sary sacrifice of valuable assets. 


Where we come in is as the repre- 
sentative of a great financial institu- 
tion whose function it is to supply 
money when it is peculiarly needed be- 
cause death has taken away the finan- 
cial reliance of the family or business 
or assets in question. In other words 
we supply the automatic payment. Like 
the automatic sprinkler we make the 
fire put itself out. Like an automatic 
parachute, life insurance makes the 
descent to solid ground safe no matter 
how unexpectedly it has to be made. 

Any other plan for meeting this debt 
Days it out of the estate and not for 
the estate, and leaves the estate de- 
Pleted by the amount of the debt (the 
combined taxes) plus any loss which 
has to be taken in raising the money. 
This depletion and sacrifice of assets 
fal’s upon the heirs. Besides this they 
have lost the decedent’s earning power, 
and his experience and ability in han- 
dling the assets which now constitute 
his estate. 

The figure of the aviator who is 
compeiled to jump from his airplane 
18 not inappropriate—he is in for a 
very bad drop if he has no parachute. 
The expense of providing against this 
Shock out of the greater income which 
IS available before death is at age 50 
only 2/5 of 1 per cent of the value of a 
million dollar estate. Remember in 
this presentation that the life insur- 








‘ance way of paying inheritance taxes 


protects not merely the amount needed 
for taxes—it protects the who’e estate, 
and the cost is chargeable against the 
whole estate, for no one otherwise 
knows for certain what part of the es- 
tate will have to go. Life insurance 
pays the debt for the estate and pro- 
tects every asset in the estate. 

Another fundamental way of present- 
ing the general subject is that our 
method guarantees the will—‘tha*t all 
the assets shall go to the designed 
beneficiaries, and that they can be ‘:an- 
dled to the best possible advantage. 

The case of notable estates, like Hen- 
ry C. Frick’s, where the intentions of 
the testator were most serious!y intc: 
fered with by post mortem taxes, are 
becoming only too well known even to 
the public. 

Most of us need not concern our- 
selves with these vast estates; but the 
thing works great hardship to the resid- 
uary legatees of estates of any size 
large enough to attract these taxes. If 
provision is not made for them in some 
way, the beneficiary pays the tax. 

In the inheritance tax chapter of 
Prof. Plehn’s notable book entitled “An 
Introduction to Public Finance,” the 
hardship which this may work upon 
small beneficiaries of large estates is 
specially noted. I have several times 
quoted the cases of the two poor rela- 
tions who were each left $10,000 under 
Massachusetts wills. One was unfor- 
tunate enough to inherit from a ten- 
millionaire, the other from a single- 
millionaire. Neither of these success- 
ful men had provided for the payment 
of inheritance taxes, so that they were 
a charge against all personal benefi- 
ciaries. These poor women were un- 
fortunate in the deductions from their 
bequests in reverse proportion to the 
wealth of their benefactors. The first 
was subject to a Federal estate tax of 
$1,700, while the other, who was so 
fortunate as to have a mere millionaire 
for a benefactor, paid only $450. But 
neither of them admired the foresight 
of those who had wil’ed $10,000 only 
to have $8,300 and $9,550 come through. 
It requires no argument to prove that 
life insurance policies would be very 
much better for such bequests, even 
if something had to be added to cover 
the tax on their proceeds in excess of 
the $40,000 which is tax exempt. Many 
very rich men carry no life insurance 


and are attracted by the ability to 
leave $40,000 without tax in addition 
to the regular $50,000 exemption. Be- 
sides, such policies are exempt from 
state taxes; and will be entitled to 
their proportionate share of the $40,000 
exemption. Further, bequests under a 
will might not be paid for a year or 
two, so that in any estate of not over 
$2,000,000 it is pretty safe to say that 
the beneficiary of a policy which does 
not include enough to pay the tax on 
itself, will be better off than if the 
same amount net were guaranteed un- 
der the will—and it cannot be guaran- 
teed except through a life insurance 
bequest, or life insurance protection 
for the whole estate. 

The best suggestion as to wills is to 
study cases which have recently gone 
through the local courts; and the smal- 
ler the town the greater value such cases 
have as precedents—“a word to the 
wise is sufficient.” Directly connected 
with the will is the suggestion which 
has met with favor in several cases 
which. I know of—that the income on 
the assets be used to pay estate taxes 
and expenses, and the family’s support 
be provided for by monthly income life 
insurance for 24, 36 or 48 months cer- 
tain. Thus if an estate of $1,000,000 
will require 12 per cent to cover taxes 
and expenses, and if the assets are 
good to yield 6 per cent per annum, 
the estate will clear itself and be in- 
tact and ready at the end of two years 
for distribution as willed, if the family 
does not have to rely on it for its sup- 
port. This can be covered by will or 
codicil, and a policy of $35,000 will 
yield $1,000 per month for 36 months 
certain. This is one of the sugges- 
tions whose application does not re- 
quire special study of this whole rather 
complicated subject. 

It is not to be expected that success- 
ful men who have thus far done noth- 
ing of the sort will forthwith take full 
coverage up to the amounts indicated 
by the size of their estates. We know 
that few men who heartily believe in 
life insurance carry anything like the 
same proportion of needed life insur- 
ance, as of fire insurance, for example. 
We must therefore be content for the 
time being if we can partia'ly cover 
what we consider their real risk. A 
number of my suggestions are of this 
sort—they supply partial . coverage, 
which may be increased later on. 








Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs—no jp. obationary 


period. 


Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 


tionary period. 


Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 


ability. 


Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 


anniversary. 


Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 
tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 


the insuring public. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 














Assets which are of special value to 
the family should be guarded against 
sacrifice to pay taxes, at all hazards. 
This must be done carefully and en- 
tirely in conformity with the law, and 
like many other estate matters, should 
be referred to the lawyer; for the life 
underwriter shou'd not attempt to pass 
on legal matters not directly affecting 
his contracts. But it goes without say- 
ing that when cash is needed some is a 
good deal better than none. I have al- 
ways considered that man a poor life 
insurance agent who is easily turned 
aside by the objection, “I won’t take 
any because I can’t take all I need.” 
One might as well refuse to put on 
his trousers because he cannot find his 
coat. 


One excellent subject for partial cov- 
erage is the taxes imposed by other 
states than that of residence. If a Mas- 
sachusetts decedent, for example, left 
a block of U. S. Steel stock, it must pay 
an inheritance tax to the State of New 
Jersey. It takes a long time to ascer- 
tain and pay this tax and to get the 
stock transferred. Meanwhile it is 
practically impossible to sell it or to 
borrow upon it. Yet this may be the 
very asset which must be sold or trans- 
ferred or borrowed on for the best in- 
terests of the estate. The New Jersey 
tax, which may amount to only a few 
thousand dollars, should be provided 
for through life insurance so that the 
machinery for its release and transfer 
can be started without delay. So much 
trouble has been caused by these “non- 
resident” taxes, and large’y because 
they were unforeseen that we can ren- 
der a special service by bringing out 
this need in cases where such stocks 
are held. The Stillman estate paid 
inheritance taxes to thirteen states, and 
I understand the Frick estate will pay 
to twice as many. The largest inheri- 
tance tax ever collected by West Vir- 
ginia was paid by the Frick estate on 
lands in that state belonging to a Penn- 
sylvania corporation in which Mr. Frick 
was a large stockholder. It may be 
that the family in question is vitally 
interested in the stock of a corpora- 
tion of another state. “Find the spe- 
cific need.” 

Beneficiary questions cut a big figure 
in these matters, and I am glad to be- 
lieve that the number of~ agents who 
are foolishly allowing policies to re- 
main payable to the estate, when that 
makes the proceeds subject to tax, is 
rapidly decreasing. Advice on this 
matter where the Federal laws in par- 
ticular permit the saving of consider- 
able amounts without any evasion what- 
ever, is high-grade agency service. 

The same remark applies to the rul- 
ings (Regulations 37) which you should 
be very familiar with, as to po'icies 
whose proceeds do not need to be in- 
cluded in making up the gross estate, 
because premiums were not paid by 
the decedent directly or indirectly, 
and they are therefore not considered 
as “taken out by the decedent ‘upon 
his own life.” 

Evasion has just been referred to. 
I hope that our fraternity will never 
be found guilty of helping those who 
are so inclined and there are a number 
of them still out of captivity—to evade 
their just share of these burdens, which 
for this generation are mostly war bur- 
dens. There have been some sad cases 
lately, of men of large means ‘and 
great ability, whose families have had 
to hang their heads in shame because 
their attempts to evade inheritance 
taxes by questionab'e means have been 
shown up in estate litigation, which has 
generally resulted in the failure of such 
attempts. The best advice we can give 
those who are inclined to such a course 
is that they are in great danger of 
leaving a legacy of dishonor, unless 
they are well within the law. And if 
they really persist, it ought to be easy 
to sell them $25,000 or $50,000 for ex- 
tra lawyers’ fees, for they will be 
needed. 

The real attitude, for an able busi- 
ness or professional man, toward this 
question of inheritance taxes upon his 
own estate, if he believes they are a 
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permanent part of our taxation pro- 
gram, is surely to look them squarely 
in the face, understand their probable 
amount, due dates, effect upon assets 
and bequests, and then do something 
about it, and not leave it to wife, chuil- 
dren and executor to deal with it with- 
out advice or assistance from him. 

Here is another excellent service 
angle for us—induce the owner to face 
the facts and act. Such a course ought 
to lead to some life insurance which 
certainiy seems the best remedy yet. 
But whether it does or not, the “face 
it and act” line of advice is good and 
should be pushed diplomatically and 
forcefully, if only for the good of the 
government and the heirs. The use of 
form 706, which the executor will have 
to fill out is one of the best ways to 
face the issue frankly. One of the most 
interesting phases is the valuation 
which the government will place on 
good will, leases, royalties, copyrights, 
etc. 

After understanding just what the 
estate will face, the next question is 
whether the estate possesses assets 
which can be relied upon, in almost 
any sort of times, to produce the neces- 
sary cost at the needed time. If it does, 
then the rest of the estate at least is 
safeguarded. If it does not, the danger 
of serious sacrifice must be faced—that 
is it may take assets really worth to 
the estate $200,000 or even $300,000 if 
kept for years, to produce the needed 
$100,000 when the taxes must be paid. 
This is certainly a most unbusinesslike 
way to leave things. So we come back 
naturally to a general acquiescence 
that assets of say $1,000,000 sure value 
at all times should be provided to safe- 
guard the remaining $900,000 of a $1,- 
000,000 estate. 

Unquestionabiy the best asset for 
this purpose just now is the 4% per 
cent 4th Liberty Bonds due in 1938 and 
callable by the government in 1933. 
Under the Federal estate tax law these 
are accepted at par and accrued inter- 
est in payment of estate taxes provided 
they have been owned by the decedent 
for at least six months. There is a be- 
lief current that some U. S. bonds are 
free from estate taxes, but that is not 
the case. The government only guar- 
antees a par value in payment of taxes 
for such Liberty Bonds as bear interest 
at over 4 per cent. 


These bonds can be bought today at 
87 or less, and are of course one of the 
choicest assets any investor or estate 
can possess. I know of several in- 
stances where men have been advised 
by life underwriters to add to their 
holdings of these bonds enough to 
cover total tax requirements for their 
estates, and have acted on the advice 
without going any farther, that is with- 
out at present taking life insurance or 
having any intention to take it later on. 


In one recent case bonds were bought 
to cover the Federal taxes and the in- 
terest on the bonds (as far as necessary 
at age 50) was used to purchase life 
insurance to cover the net state taxes. 
This was in a state which allows a large 
cash discount for immediate payment. 
The bonds to meet the Federal tax 
would draw interest for one year and 
were also, for that reason, for an 
amount a little less than 96 per cent 
of the amount of the tax. 

This made a fine solution and called 
for a net protective investment of less 
than 42 per cent of the total taxes— 
which would mean for an estate of $1,- 
000,000 providing for full payment of 
$100,000 of taxes for an investment of 
$42,000. (Compare with single pre- 
mium policy.) Not only so but the as- 
set bought at 87 is absolutely sure to 
be worth par in 1938 and go to pre- 
mium in a few years’ time. 


This led in another recent case to the 
logical result which we are of course 
working for. (These were not all $1,- 
000,000 estates with $100,000 total taxes 
and the age 50 but we will call them 
so.) On due consideration U. S. bonds 
were set aside to cover the taxes and 
thus perfectly safeguard the remaining 
$900,000. The owner of this estate 
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Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 
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yielded promptly to the argument to 
“face and act,” and a little less prompt- 
ly to the government bond idea. But 
as he had $75,000 of them already it 
was not a hard matter to get him to 
buy $25,000 more at 87, around which 
figure the 4th 4%s have been recently 
hovering. It took about a month to get 
this done, during all of which time the 
prospect said he would not consider 
life insurance. 

The figures to show the investment 
in bonds to protect this estate are as 
follows:— 


Net Value of Estate.......... $1,000,000 


oO” ie ee ee 100,000 
Liberty Bonds (4%%)....... 95,925 
SME Rl tet sores ois <A 83,450 
Rh, ear pene 4,096 
Premium (age 50).......... 4,000 


It only took five minutes to convince 
this man that he should take the fur- 
ther step and use life insurance to pro- 
tect the entire estate, as follows:— 

“You have very wisely built, of the 
very best material, a stone wal] which 
will protect nine-tenths of your estate 


against loss through inheritance taxes. 
Now, what do you think these bonds, 
which you have bought at 87, will be 
worth a few years hence?” 


The answer was, “I shall not be sur- 
prised if they go to 105.” (Let us hope 
they may.) 

“And they will pay you right along 
44%, per cent on their par value, won't 
they?” 

“Yes.” 


“You have more income than you 
need from your salary and the $900,- 
000 which you have protected. Why 
not take part of what these bonds earn 
and put it into life insurance, and then 
you have protected not only nine-tenths 
of your estate but also this remaining 
tenth, which is probably the very best 
asset you own, likely to show a profit 
of 20 per cent or more in a few years, 
and absolutely certain to be paid at 
par in 1933 or 1938.” 

If assets not quite so certain, but 
yielding a larger income, are used to 
safeguard the estate, only a part of the 
returns will need to be used for life 
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Rebate Rule. 
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The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company was the pioneer in establishing 
rules to protect itself and its agents 
against evils which demoralized the business. 


For twenty-seven years it has enforced a stringent Anti- 


For twenty-three years it has observed a No-Brokerage Rule 
which prohibits the acceptance of business from, or the pay- 
ment of commissions to, other than an agent of the company. 
Exception only is made in the case of legitimate surplus 
business and then only from a licensed agent of another 
company upon an anti-rebate agreement from him. 

For more than twenty-eight years it has adhered to its 
present Civil Service Rule which provides that all appoint- 
ments to general agencies shall be made from those already 
connected with the company and otherwise qualified. 

To the literal enforcement of these rules is attributed, in 
large part, the success, high character and the loyalty of the 
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insurance, depending of course o1 the 
age of the insured. And in any such 
case the least that ought to be done js 
to cover any possible sacrifice o! the 
safeguarding assets by life insurance: 
another case of partial coverage. 

In Prof. Carl C. Plehn’s book, to 
which I have referred, the greater j rey. 
alance of inheritance tax life insur ince 
is treated. No doubt the fact that they 
have experienced these taxes for sey. 
eral generations, so that they are thor- 
oughly famiiar with their effect upon 
estates, has a good deal to do with this, 
We are already protecting estates of 
the second generation in this country, 
who have learned by experience the 
danger of neglect. 

But a deeper reason is given by Prof. 
Plehn in the greater number there of 
what he calls “settled estates.” \lany 
English estates have changed but little 
in generations. Prof. Plehn savys:— 
“Where family pride requires thai the 


family estate shall pass unimpaired and 
the owner regards himself as on'y a 
sort of life tenant, he may feel in duty 
bound to sacrifice from his own income 
during life enough to pay the preniiums 
on a life insurance policy large enough 
to cover the tax. In the United States 
the practice has not taken deep root. 
This may be in part due to the absence 


of ‘settled estates,’ and to the uncer. 
tainty as to how much one’s fortunes, 
and hence the tax, May amount io.” 


Two remarks may be made on this 
interesting phase of our subject. 
We live in a part of the country in 


which there are more well established 
estates than in any other. Hence the 
arguments which have prevailed in 
England and which have been mace by 
prominent noblemen and other men of 
wealth in their financial journals, are 
good to use with our o!d families. 

On the other hand, we must admit 
the truth that many of our successful 
men are adding to their estates so rap- 
idly that a tax which will take away 
from ten to twenty-five per cent does 
not frighten them, because they expect 
to add that much to their present ac- 
cumulations in a few years. 

Our work in such cases is to try to get 
the facts before them, with an apprecia- 
tion of the serious injury which will re- 
sult if no plan of action is adopted in ad- 
vance; and to emphasize the value of 
life insurance as a “stabilizer.” 

If inheritance taxes are neglected by 
American men of means, we have 
enough cases of recent date—Wool- 
worth, Frick, Stillman, Dodge, Sayles— 
to show that American estates may be 
caled “unsettled estates.” It is surely 
a far more businesslike course to con- 


sider the interests and the protection 
of the assets which have been accumu- 
lated up to date, and to protect them as 
a “settled estate” against the four-fold 
shock which will come to them when 
the present owner becomes the dece- 


dent—1. loss of his earning power, 
2. loss of his experience and ability as 
an investor, 3. the actual estate taxes 
and expenses, 4. sacrifice of assets to 
meet them. 

The Boston News Bureau of March 3 
closed a most interesting article on this 
subject with these words:—‘‘Most peo- 
ple can get along without grieving over 
the tribulations of the rich. Mean 
while inheritance tax insurance is be- 
ing more generally employed as offering 
the only practicable guaranty ot an im- 
mediate supply of ready cash for es 
tates.” 


1 have shown you that many who are 
not called rich need this form of pro 
tection. If we add to their large num 
bers the very considerable number of 
millionaires, we have an extension of 
our field of service, in an opposite di 
rection, which may be compared with 
that which added industrial to ordinary 
insurance protection several decades 
since. 

This new field is extraordinary in its 
opportunities to the men who wi!! apply 
the necessary work to mastering its 
needs and presenting the subje:! diplo- 
matically, thoroughly and in the spirit 
of a real and specific service. 
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Boston Life Agents 
Pleased By Congress 


MUCH CROWDED INTO PROGRAM 





So Many Want to Attend Banquet It 
Had to Be Held in 
Sections 





By all odds the greatest strictly 
selling congress ever held by life in- 
surance men in New England took place 
in Boston on Wednesday of last week. 
The attendance was far and away be- 
yond the expectations of the commit- 
tee in charge of the arrangements, but 
a little thing like that does not disturb 
the equanimity of Boston men. Over 
twelve hundred registered at Ford Hall, 
where about half that number were ex- 
pected. All the life underwriters’ as- 
sociations in New England were lib- 
erally represented, including the New 
England Women’s Life Underwriters’ 
Association. 

The enthusiasm characteristic of 
Boston life underwriters’ gatherings 
was in evidence throughout, and Presi- 
dent Orville Thorp of the National As- 
sociation and his flying squadron, 
Charles W. Scovel, Barney Pearson 
and Franklin W. Ganse, declared that the 
Boston Sales Congress struck the peak 
of the interest shown in their mission 
throughout the country. 

Fine Preliminary Work By Woodbridge, 

Gilman and Other Committeemen 


Charles C. Gilman, president of the 
Boston Association, was in charge of 
the general committee of arrange- 
ments, and George Woodbridge, an old 
hand at arranging programs, did ef- 
fective work in mapping the course for 
the proceedings to take. Other chair- 
men of committees included Lloyd K. 
Allen, Robert W. Moore, Jr., Clinton A. 
Ferguson, Edward I. Brown, J. Everett 
Hicks, George H. Spillman, David E. 
Sprague and Merle G. Summers. Leon 
F. Foss was sergeant-at-arms. 

President Gilman, of the local asso- 
ciation, in calling the Congress to order, 
displayed three gavels, the largest of 
which was to be used he declared, in 
the event of emergency measures to 
curb speakers from overstepping their 
allotted time. No speaker, he an- 
nounced, would be allowed to deviate 
from the schedule by even one minute. 
Howland Tells of Present Opportunities 

Fred A. Howland, of Montpelier, 
Vt., president of the National Life In- 
surance Company of Vermont, and 
chairman of the 1920 convention of 
the Association of Life Insurance Pres- 
idents, was the first speaker and was 
accorded a hearty reception. 

The topic assigned to Mr. Howland 
was: “Why Now Is the Best Time to 
Buy (or Sell) Life Insurance,” which, 
he stated, was a proposition equivalent 
to that propounded to Falstaff when 
asked, “the properest time to drink.” 
Now is the best time, because the pres- 
tige of the business of insurance, of 
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the companies engaged in it and of the 
men associated with it, were never so 
high in the eyes of public opinion. Life 
insurance had come through the war 
with prestige increased, and it was in 
the somewhat dangerous position of 
having been almost exempt from cri- 
ticism. 

The speaker declared that public 
confidence was absolutely essential to 
the growth of insurance. It was up to 
them as individuals to do nothing to 
impair that confidence in the institu- 
tion of life insurance that was now 
enjoyed universally. 

Mr. Howland, in defining the respon- 
sibility that attached to life insurance 
as a profession, said it was essential 
that life underwriting do not succumb 
to the lure of competition. He believed 
that all companies should assist the 
association of life insurance agents in 
suppressing the reébater, the misrep- 
resenter and the “twister,” the greatest 
evils which beset the path of upright 
insurance men. “Men guilty of such 
practices should be driven out as out- 
casts, as were renegades out of the 
United States Army. 

Illustrating his point that public 
confidence was essential to the growth 
of insurance, the speaker stated that 
on the period from 1871 to 1896 the 
amount of insurance in force in this 
country actually diminished, instead of 
increased. 

Harvest Gathering Time In Life Insur- 
ance 

Mr. Howland presented a number of 
reasons why life insurance was at har- 
vest gathering time. Wealthy men, to 
meet the problems of inheritance 
and other taxes, were providing, 
through insurance, cash immediately 
available in the event of their death to 
meet these taxes. The Frick and 
Searle estates were cited as instances 
where the executors were forced to 
seek relief in order to avoid ruinous 
sacrifices of securities. 

The temper of the public mind has 
passed from the orgy of extravagance 





to the era of conserving resources— 
even parsimony. In times of depres- 
sion savings banks showed increased 
deposits. The speaker declared that 
life insurance was the greatest instru- 
mentality for thrift ever devised. 

The speaker frankly discussed busi- 
ness conditions and stated that while 
naturally an optimist, he could not 
subscribe to an optimism which ignored 
obvious facts. Relatively, the United 
States was the chosen of the earth; the 
American dollar sold everywhere at a 
premium. Yet, there were conditions 
which he set forth in detail, to be ad- 
justed, and the cheerful phase of the 
situation was best expressed in the at- 
titude of the small boy who declared 
that while he had 17 kinds of pie last 
year, he had still 15 to go upon. 

Orville Thorp of Texas, president of 
the National Association, and one of 
the best producers of life insurance in 
the United States, was given a rousing 
reception. ; 

Tells of Agents’ Love of Ease 


Alex S. Browne, a stalwart in the 
ranks of the Boston association, was 
the first speaker to tell stories, insist- 
ing that the intense seriousness of the 
proceedings up to that time demanded 
one. Perhaps the one most appreciated 
by his auditors was his description of 
an alleged sign displayed in a western 
restaurant, “Why divorce your wife be- 
cause she’s a poor cook; eat here and 
make a pet of her.” 

Mr. Brown rather caustically criti- 
cised the agents for their love of ease. 
They had done business last year be- 
cause they were order takers, not sales- 
men. The average agent did business 
on “sheep walk” lines. His mind ran 
in a rut; he pulled out an antiquated 
list of prospects, which he glanced over 
“to cheer him on his way to failure.” 
He believed in presenting the senti- 
mental aspect of protection through 
life insurance for loved dependents. 

An Industrial Leader Talks 


Robert H. Clark, of Boston, recog- 


nized as one of the greatest leaders of 
industrial insurance in this country, 
and one of its most eloquent exponents, 
was given an enthusiastic reception as 
he briefly addressed the congress, prior 
to the departure of the weekly premi- 
um producers, to hold a session on 
problems peculiar to their work, in 
Kingsley Hall downstairs. The whole 
assembly rose to its feet, cheering Mr. 
Clark and their co-workers in another 
field, the singing and cheering being 
led by David E. Sprague. 

Franklin W. Ganse of Boston dis- 
cussed inheritance taxes and life insur- 
ance and he at once, with the aid of 
charts, plunged into a selling talk of 
the most extensive kind. It is repro- 
duced in part elsewhere. 

Town Meeting 


The morning session closed with a 
town meeting, with “Thorp of Texas” 
as “moderator” and the following “se- 
lectmen”: Charles W. Scovel, of Pitts- 
burgh; Barney Pearson, of Dallas; J. 
Everett Hicks, of Boston; Leon J. Bar- 
rett, of Worcester; N. H. Neale, of 
Portland; J. A. Wellman, of Manches- 
ter, N. H.; R. W. Moore, Jr., of Boston; 
Henry E. Townsend, of Worcester; D. 
Howard Nolan, of New Bedford; R. O. 
Walter, of Newton; Maurice H. Stearns, 
of Providence; I. S. Kibrick, of Brock- 
ton; W. Gray Harris, of Worcester; 
William H. Jaquith, of Lawrence; 
Henry A. MacGowan, of Worcester; 
C. F. Pinkham, of Fitchburg. 

The afternoon session of the Con- 
gress was devoted to selling talks of 
the most intensive character, with 
blackboard illustrations and charts, by 
means of which the speakers drove 
home the points they wished to make. 

Two of the speakers, Charles W. 
Scovel of Pittsburgh, and Barney 
Pearson of Dallas, Texas, held the at- 
tention of their auditors riveted, as 
they unfolded their methods and points 
of attack far beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the average layman. The topic 
assigned Mr. Scovel was “Income In- 
surance and the Need for It.” 

Mr. Pearson’s talk took a somewhat 
unexpected angle. He emphasized first 
the Great Need, which was, he de- 
clared, that the masses become invest- 
ors. The Great Opportunity was for 
some means to supply that investment. 
The Great Responsibility was - that 
resting on those equipped and qualified 
to handle the investment for the mass- 
es, which he declared was accepted by 
the institution of life insurance. This, 
the speaker urged, should be the basis 
of the teaching of life insurance agents 
and the lines upon which they should 
present their message to the communi- 
ty, elaborating upon the principle that 
the investments of life insurance were 
those which helped to make America 
great. 

Rapid-Fire Answers To Objections 

One of the most interesting features 
of the afternoon was the rapid-fire 
“answers to objections,” directed at 
Earl G. Manning of Boston. Mr. Man- 
ning was the target of queries ad- 
dressed from all over the hall, which 
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comprised every conceivable problem 
a life insurance agent meets. 

Among those who directed questions 
were: Messrs. Woodbridge, Nash, Gil- 
man, Foss, Rabin, Daniels _and_Ken- 
nealy of Boston; Hadley, of Fall River; 
Siegel, of Lawrence; Pope, of Lowell; 
Freed, of Portland, Me.; Fleming, of 
Salem; Wax, of Brookline, and also 
Miss Scott of Boston, who was greeted 
with applause as she “fired” her query. 
Mr. Manning proved fully equal to the 
difficult task assigned him. 

Experience Meeting 


Another interesting feature was the 
“experience meeting,” in which a num- 
ber of well-known insurance writers 
told of the most satisfactory cases they 
had closed and of their recipes for suc- 
cess in soliciting. 

The speakers included W. H. Hodg- 
kin, Joshua B. Clark, Jr., Fleming of 
Salem, R. W. Moore, Jr., and Mr. Har- 
ris of Worcester. 

As in the morning sessions, chorus 
singing led by David E. Sprague, 
Charles H: Sagar and George Brown 
proved a welcome respite from the in- 
tensity of the proceedings. 

Hold Dinner in Sections 


The Congress concluded with a dinner 
in Ford Hall. The attendance com- 
pletely upset the calculations of the 
committee in charge, and the dinner, 
which was originally planned to take 
place, was therefore held in_sections, 
several hundred going to the Exchange 
Club. The utmost good feeling pre- 
vailed and the enthusiasm of the en- 
tire day was brought to a fitting cli- 
max at Ford Hall, which was packed 
to’ capacity. 

Those seated at the head table in- 
cluded Orville Thorp and Mrs. Thorp; 
F. G. Allen, president of the Senate; 
Commissioner of Insurance, Clarence 
C. Hobbs; Mrs. Florence E. Shaal, vice- 
president of the National Association; 
Vice-President Walton L. Crocker, of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life; Presi- 
dent Arthur E. Childs, of the Colum- 
bian National; President H. O. Edger- 
ton, of the Boston Mutual Life; Dr. F. 
C. Wells, of New York; George Wood- 
bridge, Franklin W. Ganse, Charles W. 
Scovel, Robert W. Moore, Jr., J. Ever- 
ett Hicks and Barney Pearson. 

Charles C. Gilman, president of the 
Boston association, was toastmaster, 
and his remarks gave much good- 
natured amusement at the expense of 
the principal guests of the evening. 

Walton L. Crocker, who was given a 
hearty reception, discussed “The Fu- 
ture Responsibility of Life Insurance 
Salesmen.” 

Commissioner Hobbs discussed the 
place the State Insurance Department 
occupies in the supervision of insur- 
ance, paying a graceful tribute to the 
first great state insurance supervisor, 
Elizur Wright, who sixty years ago 
made an indelible impression upon the 
conduct of the life insurance business. 

President Allen of the Senate brought 
the greetings cf the Commonwealth, 
and Dr. F. C. Wells, medical director 
of the Equitable Life, spoke on the 
value of co-operation among the vari- 
ous wings of the business of life in- 
surance. 





NEW POLICY FORMS 


The Equitable Life of Iowa, on March 
1, put into effect new policy forms 
which provide for the immediate pay- 
ment of the disability income on receipt 
of due proof of disability. The forms, 
formerly in use by the Company, provid- 
ed for payment of the disability income 
six months after proofs had been re- 
ceived and approved. In the new policy 
forms the installment options of settle- 
ment are based on 3% per cent instead 
of 3 per cent as heretofore. Following 
the usual custom of the Company, in 
placing all policyholders on the same 
basis, by resolution of the executive 
committee, the Company made retro- 
active to apply to all policies now in 
force, which contain provisions for total 
and permanent disability benefits, the 
new provisions as described hereir. 
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Industrial Session 
of Boston Congress 


AGENTS ATTEND 





ABOUT 500 





Told That Men Who Write Small Poli- 
cies Are Bulwark Against Tide of 
Bolshevism F 





There were more than 500 industrial 
members of the life insurance frater- 
nity present at their special session in 
the adjoining hall during the One Day 
Sales Congress in Boston. J. Everett 
Hicks, former president of the Boston 
Life Underwriters’ Association, greet- 
ed the members and brought a message 
of good cheer from their associates 
upstairs. 

He believed that industrial life in- 
surance men were the best instruments 
to counteract the “red menace” for no 
Nation whose citizens carried insur- 
ance could ever become “red.” George 
Woodbridge introduced Robert H. Clark, 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. 

Mr. Clark, whose popularity among 
the men was attested by the reception 
accorded him, spoke on “Why I Am 
An Industrial Man,” and his address 
was an eloquent presentation of the 
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part the industrial man piays in in- 
culeating the principles of American- 
ism. It was they who best could bring 
home to all classes of society the need 
for thrift, give the message of hope 
and the inspiration for increased use- 
fulness. 

The speaker, in impassioned tones, 
declared that white civilization stood 
at the bar of judgment before the black 
and yellow peoples as to whether its 
supremacy should persist, and that it 
behooved men to think. It was the 
well-rounded industrial man who had 
the best opportunity to teach the new 
citizen to think and to apply the doc- 
trines of Christianity most effectively 
to his work. 

W. A. Sullivan, of the Metropolitan, 
was also given an enthusiastic recep- 
tion. His talk was along the lines of 
the best methods to pursue to increase 
productiveness. Concentration, time 
and intelligent persistence were the 
keynotes of success, and it was up to 
each man to consider before he en- 
gaged in insurance as a vocation per- 
manency, the rewards accruing from 
it and his adaptability to it. 

Thomas H. Ringer, of Fall River, in 
answer to the question “Why the Un- 
employed Should Keep Insurance in 
Force” said that industrial insurance 
was the very foundation of thrift in the 
American home. 
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Quits Hats and Goes 
Ahead in Insurance 


os 


“BEING OWN BOSS” IS PERIL 





J. W. Andree, of Connecticut General 
Life, Advises “Stick to One Line 
Until Knowledge is Thorough” 





Jumping from hats to insurance has 
proved profitable to J. W. Andree of 
Hartford, Conn., who in March, 1318, 
gave up his position of manager ind 
buyer of the men’s hat departmen: of 
a leading Hartford store and joined the 


J. C. Gorton agency of the Connect ‘cut 
General Life. The first year his com- 
missions just about equalled his former 
salary. At the end of the second ear 
he was earning considerably more, Dur- 
ing 1920 his commission came to be- 
tween $4,000 and $5,000 and in addition 
he has built up a nice renewal income. 
This represents a business by no means 
insignificant, established in three years 
without the investment of capital. 

When asked to tell how he had made 
a success of an undertaking in which 
many men fail, Mr. Andree positively 
objected to posing as the hero of a sue- 
cess story or as a model to his fellow 
agents. 

“‘T’m ashamed to think of how little 
I've done with what I might have 
achieved had I worked more systemat- 
ically,” he said. “The opportunity is 
always here, but like most agents | can 
look back upon .months in which I’ve 
sold next to nothing. There is no rea- 
son why a man shouldn’t produce regu- 
larly every month but the tendency is 
i relax after a few weeks of real sell- 
ng. 
“The hardest thing about the busi- 
ness is being your own boss. To over- 
come this danger I’m p'anning to use 
the company’s circularizing service to 
furnish me with leads which have to 
be followed up and reported upon. 

“The company’s course of instruction 
is certainly a short cut for a beginner 
and I still find it worth while to take 
it. I began by confining myself to life 
insurance, then learned to sell the dis- 
ability riders. Until I felt absolutely 
sure of my ground with these, | left 
accident insurance alone. Some re- 
verse the program because accident in- 
surance is supposed to be easier to sell. 
The main point is to stick to one or the 
other until your knowledge is thorough 
enough to give you the self-confidence 
you must have. 

“Also it is well to settle on one or 
two favorite contracts. I have been 
very successful with the twenty pay- 
ment life endowment addition po icy, 
especially when selling small amounts 
to young men. 

“Was I ever discouraged? Why the 
medical department rejected ten cases 
in succession! However, I don’t have 
that kind of trouble nowadays very 
often.” 





CABINET MEN IN N. Y. LIFE 





Secretaries Hughes, Denby, Fall, Hays 
and Wallace Are All Policyholders; 
Harding’s Statement 





Five of the ten members of President 
Harding’s cabinet, Secretaries Huzhes, 
Denby, Hays, Fall and Wallace are 
carrying life insurance in the New York 
Life. Moreover, the four politica! can- 
didates in the national election last 
year, Republican and Democratic, were 
all policyholders in this company. 

President Harding recently addressed 
the following statement to the youth 
of America respective to the worth of 
life insurance: “I took out my (first 
policy as a youth of 19 and have been 
taking new policies ever since tha: ‘ime 
until four years ago. I have found them 
a pretty heavy burden upon m, re 
sources at times, particularly i: my 
earlier years, but I have always ‘ound 
them to be very comforting posses*ions, 
and if I had my life to live over «gain, 
: would seek to take more rather than 
ess.” 
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National Association 
Committees Meet 


TALK OF EXECUTIVE MANAGER 








One Day Sales Congresses to Be Held 
Annually and Strengthened; New 
Fiscal Year 





The executive committee and the ex- 
ecutive council of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters met in New 
York this week and largely discussed 
org: nization matters. There was a lot 
of tulk about an executive secretary to 
act under directions of the executive 
council and an investigation will be 
mace to form a basis of a report to the 
exe utive committee on the subject. His 
wor< would be in the nature of a man- 
aging executive. It develops that Presi- 
den‘ Thorp spent about $12,000 of his 
own money in attending to National As- 
sociation affairs and one faction be- 
lieves that the expense of maintaining 
an executive secretary would be money 
well spent. 

The success of the One Day Sales 
Conzress idea naturally received atten- 
tion and it was decided to make this an 
annual affair and to strengthen and 
amplify them. 

It was voted to change the fiscal year 
of the Association from June 1 to Jan- 
uary 1, but local associations will hold 
their annual elections in June. 


“Stock With Policy” Schemes 


A resolution was passed by the execu- 
tive committee according its hearty ap- 
proval of the position of Commissioner 
Wilson, of Colorado, in his refusal to 
license a company when engaged in one 
of the “stock-with-policy” schemes, 
which are cropping out again in a few 
of the Western states. The resolution 
urged local associations to take all law- 
ful steps to prevent and punish evil 
practices of this nature in their re- 
spective states, and also to make sure 
that all representatives of companies 
employing such practices are excluded 
from the local membership as is re- 
quired by the national constitution. 


President Thorp left at the end of the 
week for the Atlanta Congress. 


= 





EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 

The Equitable Life Assurance Socie- 
ty has notified Warren S. Parks, agen- 
cy manager of the Society in New York 
State. that the edueatinneal conference 
of New York State agencies of the 
Equitable will be held in Rochester 
May 2. 3 and 4. The Rochester Agen- 
cy of the Equitab’e occupied sixth place 
in the Society’s “Progress Roll” for 
1926, and to properly handle its grow- 
ing business additional space has been 
taken in the Granite Building. 


AUTOMATIC PREMIUM LIENS 





What Phoenix Mutual Life Has To Say 
On Features of This 
Provision 





Discussing features of its automatic 
premium liens the Phoenix Mutual Life 
says: 

“The right to reinstate without medi- 
cal examination is the valuable privi- 
lege granted under the automatic pre 
mium lien if request has been made in 
the application or subsequently that the 
premium lien be the automatic feature 
in event of default in the payment of 
any premium or interest payment fall- 
ing-due two years or more from the 
date of the policy. Many applications 
now specify the premium lien, and 
many requests for this benefit in -on- 
nection with old policies have been filed 
with the Company. 

“If disability or double indemnity 
benefits are included in the policy the 
total premium in event of default is 
charged up under premium lien and 
these disability and double indemnity 
benefits are thereby continued in full 
force until such time as the total lien 
has exhausted the cash value. On the 
other hand if the policy at lapse is con- 
tinued under the extended insurance 
provision or is surrendered for the 
paid-up value all disability and double 
indemnity benefits cease. 

“Under a continuous monthly income 
policy the death of the insured while 
the policy is being carried under the ex- 
tended insurance provision means that 
the income will be paid to the benefi- 
ciary for the certain number of years 
only. On the other hand the full pre- 
mium is charged up under the auto- 
matic premium lien, and if the death 
of the insured occurs while the policy 
is being so carried the income after pro- 
viding for the indebtedness existing 
against the policy will be. paid to the 
beneficiary throughout her lifetime and 
for the years certain in any event.” 





MONTPELIER MEETING 

“Aims of the National Association,” 
was the subject of an address by J. 
Everett Hicks, New England assistant 
to Orville Thorp, national president, 
before the Vermont Association of Life 
Underwriters at Montpelier, March 10. 
Mr. Hicks. emphasized a plank of the 
National Associations’ program, Vviz.: 
“To help all agents to get a clear vision 
of the stabilizing influence of life in- 
surance.” 

H. A. Butler, of Burlington, president 
of the Vermont association, was in the 
chair. George K. Putnam, of the Na- 
tional Life, welcomed the underwriters 
to the city. J. G. Brown, state insur- 
ance commissioner, gave a summary of 
the bills before the legislature that af- 
fect the insurance business, and addi- 
tional inf.rmation along the same line 
was given by S. C. Dorsey, a member of 
the Vermont legislature. 

Other speakers were Roger Hubbard 
of Hyde Park, Vt., and Thomas Magner, 
Burlington. The session followed a re- 














next birthday to @ years. 


teed by State Endorsement. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA | 


TNCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date ef issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are guar- 
an 











ception and banquet at the Elks Club. 
Charles Gilman, president of the Boston 
association, talked at the banquet. 





ENTERTAINS AGENTS 

Superintendent W. J. Benoit, of The 
Prudential at Lowell, Mass., gave a din- 
ner at the New American restaurant in 
that city at which he had as guests the 
agents under his supervision. The din- 
ner was given as a recognition of the 
splendid work performed by the agents 
during the past year. 

At the close of the dinner Superin- 
tendent Benoit addressed his agents 
briefly, complimenting them for their 
fine record during the past year, saying 
it was second to none among other 
similar staffs of the company. He said 
the evening’s event was one of a series 
he proposed to conduct during the next 
few months as gatherings of this sort 
bring about good cheer and closer rela- 
tions among the men. 














HOME LIFE: 


INSURANCE’ CO. 


NEW YORK 





| WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 61st Annual Statement 
shows admitted Assets of 
$40,465,508 and the Insurance 
in Force $212,483,100—a gain 
for the year 1920 of nearly 
$27,000,000. The insurance 
| effected during the year was 
nearly $43,000,000. The 
amount paid to policyholders 
during the year was over 
$4,196,000. 








For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 


BUSINESS IS GOOD 
WITH US 


New business for the 
first two months of 
1921 shows a total of 
over $20,000,000 
as compared with a 
total of $14,000,000 
for the first two 
months of 1920 


Bankers Life 
Company 


Des Moines - - lowa 
Geo. Kuhns, President 
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Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for : 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 














dimes 66 BROADWAY NEW YORK | | 
GooD yeni sardiaeg he at Cunaneene AWILL PAY THEM WELL 
BASIL S. WALSH, President JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer £ 
1851 Seventieth 1921 





The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Paid Life Insurance for year 1920 over $35,000,000.00 
Life, Accident, and Health Insurance 
Low Guaranteed Rates 








Anniversary Year 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
. Pittsfield, Mass. 
During this long span of years the Company has maintained a high 
reputation for fair and honorable dealing with policyholders and agents. 
WILLIAM D. WYMAN, President 
WINFIELD S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 

















W. W. Williamson, 

Williamson’s manager of Phoenix 

Chicago Mutual Life, Chicago, 

Advertisements has run a series of 

smartly written but 

short and effective advertisements in 

the “Tribune” of that city. Eight of 
these follow: 

“But | made the Circumstances” re- 
plied Napoleon when twitted that cir- 
cumstances made him. And you can 
make the circumstances of your family, 
should you die, by perpetuating the 
necessary part of your present income 
for their comfort. Ask W. W. William- 
son, Manager, Phoenix Mutual Life, 
Chicago. Randolph 1194. 





You Ought Not Stretch either your 
legs or your hopes to a point they may 
not reach. You hope to live and leave 
enough property for your dependents, 
but a life income policy makes failure 
impossible. Ask W. W. Williamson. 





Many Words Won’t Fill a Bushel 
and a long talk shouldn’t be necessary 
to get your application for that life in- 
come policy for Mary you have so often 
promised yourself to purchase. $10 to 
$1,000 a month according to her needs 
and your purse. Ask W. W. William- 
son. 





A Pilot and Fair Weather are neces- 
sary to a happy voyage. You are the 
pilot and a life income Policy is the 
fair weather for a happy voyage over 
the sea of. time, whether it leads 
through life or through death. Ask W. 
W. Williamson. 





When Alexander the Great was asked 
how he conquered the world, he replied, 
“By not delaying.” If you wish to con- 
quer want for your family, you can do 
it by not delaying the purchase of that 
life income policy you’ve been thinking 
about. Ask W. W. Williamson. 





Doctor, You Lose your income wher 
you lose your health, and your family 
loses your income when you lose your 
life. Protect both through the purchase 
of income insurance. Ask W. W. Wil- 
liamson, 13 





Uncle Sam Makes a Sight Draft on 
your estate, when you die, for the in- 
heritance taxes, and it must be paid. 
Be prepared through ample insurance 
and save your estate from possible sac- 
rifice and your family from’*worry. Ask 
W. W. Williamson, 





At Age 20, 100 Men Start Out on 
their careers. In 45 years 37 die, 55 are 
broke, 9 are riding in limousines. Good 
reason for insurance that will keep you 
out of the 55, or, should you be in the 
87, keep the home fires burning. Ask 
W. W. Williamson. . 

see 


Jazz and geniality are all 

Meeting right in boom times, but seri- 
Present ous situations call for serious 
Needs treatment. This is empha- 
sized in a discussion of “The 

present day needs of life insurance,” 
by F.G. Allen, manager for Philadelphia 
and Baltimore of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual, who gives these illustrations: 
“During a recent stock market slump 
I made an unsuccessful attempt to help 
a young new agent insure a clerk in a 
prominent, Baltimore stock broker’s of- 
fice. The man simply wouldn’t act be- 
cause he said the business was losing 
money; he expected a ‘ean’ or cut in 
wages, and felt depressed. The head of 
the business also felt depressed. He 
told me about two weeks later that he 
had never seemed to see life insurance 


before but had just been easily per- 
suaded to take out two hundred and 
fifty thousand to cover the depressing 
shrinkage in his estate. Again: Just 
when the panic in the clothing trade 
was at its height, we wrote a substan- 
tial application (twenty thousand, as I 
recollect it) on a man whose factory 
was idle and whose stock value was 
tumbling. He expressed genuine aston- 


ishment at the agent’s ‘gall’ in ap-~ 


proaching him, and spoke of presuming 
on friendship. Our man’s answer was, 


‘That is exactly’: why I’m here. Last: 


year you gave me a five thousand dol- 
lar application to be a good fellow with 
me. This year will already have warned 
you that life insurance is family protec- 
tion rather than just good fellowship, 
and I am hoping that you now have time 
to consider just how much you must 
have to decently protect them.’ ” 
*> *+ 


Salesmen continually hear 
Good that to be successful they 
Mixer must be “good mixers,” 
Described says the Reliance Bulletin. 
What is a good mixer? A 
good mixer is not the chap who can 
tell the most off-color story, who is al- 
ways providing a drink, who is always 
out with the boys, who is the champion 
gland-hander and big-mouther. A good 
mixer is one who can meet all sorts of 
people without embarrassment and set 
them at ease by talking sensibly and 
with interest about some subject within 
their experience or knowledge. He 
talks intelligently, but not noisily or in 
a way that monopolizes. He is a good 
listener. He doesn’t patronize or slap 
a new acquaintance on the back, but he 
gains confidence and respect by speak- 
ing with decision, but moderately, mak- 
ing no false claims and keeping his 
word precisely. 





SHOWS GOOD POSSIBILITIES 





A. L. Porter, Former Salesman, With 
Equitable Society Writes $340,000 
In Less Than One Year 





A. L. Porter, who up to about a year 
ago was a salesman in one of Chicago’s 
largest department stores, had his at- 
tention called to the inducements which 


the life underwriting profession offers, . 


and, associating himself with Agency 
Manager Hammond, of the Chicago of- 
fice of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, sold $340,000 of insurance in less 
than eleven months, excluding a con- 
siderable amount of accident and health 
business. His first year’s earnings from 
his life production alone will exceed by 
a liberal margin his best year’s income 
in merchandising. 





; RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company | 
Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary 


$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1920: 





EL + scip Debian tinsebeneaaninans adiibut tin tetssuseesvadcescessupedssckhinn 24, F 
Liabilities 20000000.. ’ A Bosae, at 
Capital and Surplus 2,340,058. | 5 
Insurance in Force........ 207,301,719.00) 
WAVUNEES TD WOR MMMNOEB. «osc. sce ciccscccusepecdverbesieeccsetaeecedecess 1 983,096. 7 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization...................++ 25,823,269.9 

JOHN G. WALKER, President 
——— 


Policies from $1,000.00 t 
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PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If vou are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well esta) 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend recor. 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 

PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 











Endowment Insurance 
Cheaper Than Term 


DETROIT LIFE GIVES PROOF 





Say That Term Insurance Earns Noth- 
ing for Policyholder, While Endow- 
ment is Substantial Investment 





Very frequently we have agents who 
make the inquiry as to why we never ac- 
centuate the desirability of term insur- 
ance. It is just as well to be very 
frank in explaining the reason. There 
are any number of people who assume 
that term insurance is the least ex- 


pensive of life insurance. They base 
that assumption on the knowledge of 
the fact that the first cost is less. That 
is true. Yet the final cost really is 
higher than the net cost of endowment 
insurance and the assumption generally 
is reasonable among the people that en- 
dowment insurance is the most expen- 
sive of all. The impression is to the 
effect that a ten year endowment policy 
is a very high priced insurance contract. 
It is true that the annual deposit under 
the ten year endowment is relatively 
high. Yet the net cost of a ten year en- 
dowment is not as high as the net cost of 
a ten year term. Here is an example: 

Two policyholders, each age 30, may 
be taken to prove this point. One in- 
vests in a ten year endowment in the 
sum of $10,000, the other buys a ten 
year term of the same amount. The 
annual deposit on the endowment is 
$90.58 per thousand. The annual pre- 
mium on the term is $9.54. Presume 
that these two policyholders continue 
their respective contracts for five years. 
Then for different reasons they both de- 
sire to discontinue. The term policy 
man has paid $477 in premiums and of 
course there is no cash value to his 
contract. His policy is void at the end 


Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS ; 


For Agency Contracts addrese 


0. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 





of five years. The other man wih the 
endowment has deposited a total of 
$4,529 and his policy now has « cash 
value of $4,370. He may secure that 
money when he surrenders his policy. 
This makes the net contract of carrying 
the ten year endowment exactly $159 
or about one-third the cost of the term 
policy for the same period. 


Moreover the man who carried the 
endowment contract has the option of 
taking extended insurance and may 


secure his policy in force for five years 
without any further premium deposits, 
If he dies during that period his bene- 
ficiary will receive the full amount of 


insurance. The policyholder himself 
if living will receive $4,930 in cash. 
He has had life insurance coverage 


for ten years and he gets back $401 
more than he paid. Now, on the other 
hand, the man who took out the term 
policy with a total outlay of $954 de- 
cides to ‘continue his policy for an- 
other five years making ten in all has 
paid $954 and the ten year endow- 
ment policyholder has made $334 as 
the result of carrying the same amount 
of insurance protection, $10,000, for the 
same period. The difference in favor 
of the endowment policy comes to 
$1,288. 

Term insurance sounds interesting, 
yet in the final analysis it really costs 
more than even the apparently high 
priced endowment policy. There is no 
investment value to term insurance. 
The premium is usually just sufficient 
to await payment of claims and does 
not earn anything for the policyholder. 
Endowment insurance on the other 
hand has an investment value of such 
a substantial nature that the _policy- 
holder cannot help but make money in 
his endowment. contract, in addition to 
having the great benefit of ful! life in- 
surance protection. We are sure that 
all the agents of this company appre 


ciate the merit of endowment insurance 
by comparison with term insurance. 
Similar comparisons might be made 


with twenty payment life insurance or 
even with ordinary life insurazce, al- 
ways to the detriment of term insur- 
ance. 

You will see from this exp!anation 
perhaps one reason why we rarely at- 
tempt to have the agents of the De 
troit Life spend too much time on term 
insurance. It is frankly an emergency 
insurance. It does exactly what it says 
it will do and no more. It simply pro- 
vides for immediate life insurance pro 
tection with none of the numerous 
values or attractive features wh h ordi- 
narily go with any of the oth forms 
of insurance. 





AGENCY: CONTEST 
Ray C. Roberts, district «vent at 
Parkersburg, W. Va., of the No 
ern Mutual Life, is leading in the 


“monthly production” contest © hich is 
being conducted by the West \irginla 
General Agency, both in nuwuber of 


policies issued, and in amoun: of pre 
miums, 
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The Company OF the People, FOR the People—made BY the People i 
| | The Greatest Life Insurance Company in the World | 
; In Assets In Business Placed In Service to the Public i) 
| } In Income Greatest In Business Gained Greatest { In Reduction of Mortality i 
Greatest | In Gain of Each In Business in Force In Health and Welfare Work I 
i | 

LirE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
“il (INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK) 4 
h the i 
a of HALEY FISKE, President FREDERICK H. ECKER, Vice-President 
cash 
that | 
oiey. Business Statement, December 31, 1920 i 
rying i 
$159 Assets - - - - - - - - - - $980,913,087.17 1 
— Larger than those of any other Company in the World. i 
1 the Increase in Assets during 1920 - . - - ° ° $116,091,262.62 | 
= Larger than that of any other Company in the World. i 
’ {i 
st Liabilities - - - - - - - - - $947,465,234.24 i 
MOSITS, i 
bene Se oe Sie tore in, we ee wo oe” BEET RS " 
—s Ordinary (annual premium) Life Insur2nce paid for in 1920 $1,062,389,920 
be More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. Mt 
= Industrial (weekly premium) Insurance paid for in 1920 - $589,560,231 i 
term More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. Mt 
ap Total Insurance placed and paid for in 1920 ° ° - $1,651,950,151 
Il has The largest amount placed in one year by any Company in the World. i 
dow- + 7 . . MH 
34 as Gain in Insurance in Force in 1920 - - - - - $1,036,360,080 il 
yo ™ {More than has ever been gained in one year by any Company in the World. i 
or 
favor i The Comp2ny GAINED more insurance in force both in 1919 and in 1920 than 
— any other Company WROTE. | : i 
— Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance -_ - $6,380,012,514 i 
high Larger than. that of any other Company in the W orld. ty 
a ._ Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1920 ° . 23,899,997 ii 
— Larger than that of any other Company in America. i 
| does wary’ ead Ih 
older. | Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies - - - - 2,129,326 tli 
Rae More than any Company in the World has ever gained in one year. 
policy: ! Number of Claims paid in 1920 - - - - - 312,689 i 
red to | Averaging one claim paid for every 28 seconds of each business day of 8 hours. 
° teat ie Amount paid to Policy-holders in 1920 - - - - $81,257,393.70 \ 
appre- | Payments to policy-holders averaged $556.86 a minute of each business day of i 
arenes 8 hours. I 
jrance. = | 
made Reduction in general mortality at ages 1 to 74 in 9 years, 22.7 per cent. 
poy Tvphoid reduction, 72 per cent.; Tuberculosis, 40 per cent.; Heart disease over ik 
yf ; 19 per cent.; Bright’s disease, nearly 27 per cent.; Infectious diseases of il 
i children, over 28 per cent. Mi 
= } In general reduction and for each principal cause of death this is far greater than that shown by ii 
“ De- " statistics of the Registration Area of the United States. 
ps Death Rate for 1920 on the Industrial business lowest in history of Company. " 
he i Dividends declared payable in 1921,nearly - - - = - $11,000,000 
ps Metropolitan Nurses made 1,625,271 visits in 1920, free of charge to sick Indus- 
h ordi- | trial Policy-holders, including 14,667 visits to persons insured under Group 
= policies. 
: Metropolitan men distributed over Eighteen Millions of pieces of literature on 
ike | health— 
chwest: 4 Bringing the total distribution to over 213,000,000, exclusive of Company’s health 
inthe 


magazine, of which over 18,000,000 are annually distributed. 
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lished every Friday by The Eastern 
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105 William Street, New York City. 
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5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
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THE NON-PARTISAN LEAGUE 

Insurance men who have kept in close 
touch with legislative matters in the 
Northwestern states, where the Non- 
partisan League has had its stronghold, 
are confident that the power of the 
League has reached its highest point 
and is now on the wane. It is: note- 
worthy that none of the radical legisla- 
tion fathered by the Non-Partisans and 
allied groups has met with success at 
the legislative sessions just closed. In 
fact, little insurance legislation of any 
sort has peen enacted in those states, 
which is about the best condition that 
could prevail, from the insurance stand- 
point. 

Even in North Dakota, the home of 
the League, it is rapidly losing its hold 
on the people. The opposition to the 
League was in control of the lower 
house of the legislature at the last 
session and put a bill to do away with 
the state monopoly on workmen’s com- 
pensation through that house, but it 
was defeated in the senate, where the 
Non-Partisans still had a slender ma- 
jority by reason of holdovers from the 
previous session. A recall movement is 
being seriously discussed in North Da- 
kota and there seems to be little rea- 
son to doubt that if a vote is taken not 
only the Non-Partisan League senators 
but also the state officers affiliated. with 
that organization would be swept out 
of office. 





COMPARISON OF INTERNATIONAL 
LEADERS IN LIFE INSURANCE 
The annual report of the Prudential 

Assurance Company, Ltd., of England, 

has been received. It is the largest 


English company, and a comparison 


with the. Metropolitan, the largest 
American company, is of interest. The 
Prudential is seventy-two years old. The 
Metropolitan was incorporated in 1866. 

The Metropolitan has 23,899,997 poli- 
cies in force. The Prudential has 26,- 
000,000 policies in force. The assets of 
the Prudential in all branches are £124,- 
453,151. The assets of the Metropolitan 
are $980,913,087. The total surplus of 
the Prudential in the ordinary and in- 
dustrial is £2,923,737. The surplus of 
the Metropolitan Life is $33,447,852. In 


addition to writing life insurance, the 
Prudential is writing fire, personal acci- 
dent, employers’ liability and miscel- 
lancous insurance and it is announced 
that it has made arrangements to enter 
marine insurance. 

The Prudential also writes under av- 
erage lives on the theory that life in- 
surance should be available to every- 
body on equitable terms and that prac- 
tically no person should be ineligible 
for life insurance on grounds of health. 

The total 1920 claims and surrenders 
of the Prudential amount to £9,500,000. 
The Metropolitan paid to policyholders 
in 1920 $81,257,393. 





KILL FEE BILL 
By a vote of 50 to 28 the Wisconsin 
assembly has killed the bill which 
would permit the payment of a $5 policy 
fee for securing policies for the state 
life fund. This bill was sent to en- 
grossment last week. 





C. GRAHAM HINSDALE DEAD 

C. Graham Hinsdale, who was with 
the Erie (Pa.) office of the Downing in- 
surance agency, was more recently asso- 
ciated with the Northwestern Mutual 
at its Home Office in Milwaukee. 





BUENOS AIRES SURVEYOR 

David Currier, Jr., an expert in the 
field of ship construction, has been ap- 
pointed exclusive surveyor for the 
American Bureau of Shipping at Buenos 
Aires, and will also have supervision 
over the ports of Rosario and Monte- 
video. Mr. Currier left New York for 
South America early this month. He is 
a graduate of Brown University and had 
special graduate training in naval archi- 
tecture at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Captain L. A. Blake, 
non-exclusive surveyor at Buenos Aires, 
will act as an assistant to Mr. Currier. 





W. F. Patton, who has gone into the 
Home Office of the Automobile Insur- 
ance Company as superintendent of the 
loss department, and who was formerly 
special agent in Western New York, 
was the guest of honor at a dinner 
given by the Western New York Field 
Club in Rochester a few nights ago. A 
popular field man, there was a lot of 
sentiment in the occasion; in fact. it 
wasn’t perfunctory in any manner. One 
of the features of the dinner was the 
reading of a “good advice” letter to Mr. 
Patton, ostensibly written by an insur- 
ance agent who is a man of the world. 
Some of this advice, in brief, follows: 
“Don’t complain of the breakfast serv- 
ice of the Hartford Club, if insurance 
executives are in hearing. Don’t play 
golf during the first few months in Hart- 
ford; but wait until you can play as 
rotten a game as some of the rest of 
the executives there. Wear a waistcoat, 
but buy it in Fifth Avenue and not at 
Forty-second Street and Broadway. 
Don’t call the officers of the Aetna Life 
and Affiliated Companies by their first 
names. Don’t subscribe for a Rochester 
daily paper, but read ‘The Courant,’ of 
Hartford, no matter how hard it mav 
be. In talking to people at the Hart- 
ford Club agree with them that Hart- 
ford is a better city in which to live 
than New York, London, Chicago or 
even Paris. It won’t hurt you to kid 
yourself and-others along a little bit. 
If you pick up the spats-and-cane habit 
leave ’em behind when you return to 
Rochester to visit your old friends. If 
you hear of a good place in Hartford 
where there is a little rye or Scotch, 
don’t communicate the information to 
William H. Anderson and his crowd, 
but hand the tip over to a few of the 
lads who were your former confreres.” 
Mr. Patton was given a gold watch at 
the dinner. John Currie, of the Auto- 
mobile, helped to make the occasion a 
pleasant one by singing songs. Special 
Agent Meyer, of the L. & L. & G., was 
at the piano. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 











HENRY S. NOLLEN 





Henry S. Nollen, recently elected 
president of the Equitable Life of Iowa, 
and who for many years prior thereto 
was vice-president of that company, is 
in every sense a high grade insurance 
official. His ability as an official and 
qualities as a friend, modestly, yet 
strikingly impress themselves upon one 
who is fortunate enough to know him. 
Upon the decision of F. C. Hubbell to 
retire from the presidency of the Equit- 
able Life of Iowa, Mr. Hubbell perhaps 
did an act that is seldom recorded of 
any man, when he voluntarily left the 
presidency of this company in order 
that Mr. Nollen might be elected presi- 
dent, and he himself was elected vice- 
president, at the annual meeting of the 
company last month. Mr. Nollen as- 
sumed the responsibility of his new of- 
fice immediately, and is serving as the 
eighth president of the company. Those 
similarly honored before him were P. 
M. Cassady, 1867-1872; B. F. Allen, 1872- 
1874; Hoyt Sherman, 1874-1888; F. M. 
Hubbell, founder of the company and 
present chairman of the board of trus- 
tees, 1888-1907; Cyrus Kirk, 1907-1912; 
J. C. Cummins, present executive advis- 
er, 1912-1919; F. C. Hubbell, retiring 
president, 1919-1921. The new president 
of the Equitable Life of Iowa entered 
the services of the company in January, 
1913, as vice-president, and since that 
date he has been a factor in the admin- 
istrative affairs of the institution. His 
broad vision and keen judgment have 
guided the Equitable of Iowa through 
the most progressive period of the com- 
pany’s history. When Mr. Nollen be- 
came associated with the company its 
assets were but $12,431,725, and the in- 
surance in force amounted to $67,326,- 
327.- These amounts have’ increased 
since Mr. Nollen’s induction as vice- 
president to $33,676,094 of assets, and 


$254,538,407 of insurance in force. The 


company was still struggling to reach 
the one hundred million mark, which 
was not attained until 1915, although 
the second hundred million was put on 
the books in the following four years. 
In those days the company was writing 
at the rate of less than fifteen million 


-a year; in 1920 the production was more 


than four times that amount. The total 
income in 1912 was $2,938,050; in 1920 
it was $9,641,301. The election of Mr. 
Nollen to the presidency of the com- 
pany simultaneously with an announce- 
ment of the company’s excellent annual 
statement for 1920 is the highest tribute 
that the trustees, could bestow upon the 
company and the man. At the home of- 
fice and in the field President Nollen is 


held in high esteem by his associates, 
and in order that an appreciation of 
his well-merited promotion may be ex- 
pressed, all business written during 
March, to be known as “President Nol- 
len Month,” will be written as a comp)i- 
ment to the new president. 
. . > 


Cc. C. Hedger, eastern Washinzgion 
salesman for the Bankers Life of | jes 
Moines, wrote $87,000 of business in 
Oroville, Wash., in February. Mr. H-a- 
ger is a new man in the life insura)ce 
business, but an old hand at trap shoot- 
ing. 

om > « 

President George Kuhns, of the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines, announces 
that gold medal members of the Prvsi- 
dent’s Club for 1921 will hold their an- 
nual meeting at the Home Office e:r'y 
in January, 1922. Members of this club 
are the steady producers who write 
$10,000 or more of paid-for business in 
each of the twelve months of the year. 
President Kuhns is back at his (desk 
after a month on the Pacific Coast. He 
enjoyed a complete rest follow ing 
strenuous work in five Schools of In- 
struction held by the Company in Jan- 
uary; spent the month of February in 
southern California, and enjoyed a dip 
in the ocean and a round of golf every 
day. , 

> -¢. 2 

Walter W. Alexander, of Poor & Alex- 
ander, Baltimore, has developed irt» 
one of the most successful fire insur- 
ance agents in America. That agency, 
a few years ago having a small pre- 
mium volume, now in the million dol- 
lar class, recently has captured lines 
of some of the largest corporations in 
the country. As several of these lines 
were formerly control’ed by brokerage 
houses of the first importance in this 
city the success of Poor & Alexander 
illustrates that local agents can make 
progress fighting the big city broker if 
they only know how to doit. Mr. Alex- 
ander is president of the Maryland As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. 

* ¢ « 


L. H. Streeter has been made cashier 
of the Rochester Agency of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society. Mr. 
Streeter was transferred from the Chi- 
cago office of that company. He is a 
veteran of the world war and as runner 
for the 307th Machine Gun Company, 
37th Division, he participated in the 
battles of the Aisne, Marne, Argonne, 


and the Meuse. 
* 7. 


Eugene A. Beach, of the firm of 
Beach, Mitchell & Newhall and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the New York State 
Association of Insurance Agents; W. H. 
H. Munns, of Warren, Day & Munns, 
and N. J. Richards, of N. J. Richards 
& Son, of Syracuse, attended the mid- 
year conference of the National sso- 


ciation of Insurance Agents held in Cin- 
cinnati last week. 
* 7 = 


Ernest C. Milair, vice-president and 
secretary of the George Washirgton 
Life, sees a distinct revival of business- 
getting in connection with life ‘asur- 
ance production and believes that with 
the settling down after the inauzura- 
tions in the nation and several s‘ates 
and with the opening of Spring and 
settled weather conditions, that the re- 
vival will be permanent and norma’. 
He observes that re-employment in in- 
dustrial centers, the trend downward 
of the cost of living and the deep byeath 
of awakening spirit the country over is 
in the offing. He tells the agenis of 
the George Washington Life “to be 
lieve in yourself, be a red-bloode: man 
unable to comprehend that any »)sta- 
cle exists that you; by effort, may not 
remove from your path.” 

s- ¢ @ 


Fred A. Hubbard, vice-preside:t of 


the Hanover, returned to New Yor: this 
week from a trip to the Pacific ‘cast. 
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Fire Insurance Department 


Syracuse Graduates 
Dine at Hotel Brevoort 


RUSS COMES FROM CHICAGO 








But Didn’t Bring Any Salvage With 
Him; Affair to Be Annual 
Event 





Two important things happened on 
March 17. In upper Fifth Avenue the 
St. Patrick’s Day parade was held. In 
lower Fifth Avenue the former members 
of the Underwriters’ Association of New 
York State gave their first annual din- 
ner at the Brevoort. The dramatic 
critic of The Eastern Underwriter says 
that the Brevoort affair was the livelier 
of the two, although not so well attend- 
ed. All the way from Chicago came H. 
W. Russ, head of a big adjustment bu- 
reau, but sad to say, despite all the 
warehouse losses his men have adjust- 
ed recently, nary a drop of salvage did 
he bring. Why do friends in high 
places fall down at crucial moments? 

The attendance was thirty-four and 
more than forty wrote that they were 
sympathetic with the organization. 
These included such well-known men 1s 
H. A. Smith, E. W. West, George H. 
Tryon, L. C. Dameron, T. E. Gallagher, 
Walter C. Howe, Victor Lane, Edward 
Mienel, H. P. Moore, Clarence Rich, 
Charles H. Smith, J. C. Vance, C. E. 
Case, R. C. Christopher. 

A standing arrangements committee 
was appointed consisting of A. G. 
Martin, chairman; Howard DeMott, R. 
P. Barbour, Colonel Leon Manton, I. L. 
Greene, E. H. Hornbostel, Richard Kis- 
sam, H, A. Knabe, Victor Roth, H. W. 
Russ, J. A. Swinnerton, E. Stanley Jar- 
vis, secretary. 

In addition to the standing committee 
the following were present at the Bre- 
voort dinner: F. W. Day, Charles H. 
Post, Perey Ling, Hart Darlington, 
Frank E. Burke, Fred W. Kentner, C. R. 
Pitcher, John H. Mott, Charles T. 
Monk, John Monks, Leon B. Temple, 
T. L. Farquhar, H. W. Ellis, F. M. 
Smalley, J. G. Maconachy, J. J. Lyons, 
H. E. Maxson, Carl Rubert, Joseph 
Mayers, James S. King, George Berry, 
W. W. Lenox. 

In discussing the Seventeenth of 
March in private conversation several 
of the British managers present said 
that too much emphasis is being placed 
on the Erin significance of that date, 
but that all historical students know 
that it is in reality the anniversary of 
the Battle of the Thames, fought in the 

year 2389 B. C. 





Companies Fighting 
Higher Chicago Taxes 


MATTER OF MANY MILLIONS 








City Aims to Tax Marine Risks and 
Premiums Paid in Chicago On 
Outside Property 





All the big fire insurance companies 
are vitally interested in the Chicago 
tax litigation, which is to be heard by 
the Illinois Supreme Court next month, 
and which involves several million dol- 
lars in additional taxes asked by the 
City of Chicago. The city is asking for 
returns for taxation covering classes 
heretofore not reported, including mar- 
ine business; for the inclusion of all 


‘premiums paid in Chicago on outside 


property, which would involve an im- 
mense amount of business written 
through brokerage departments and 
western department offices on property 
scattered all over the West, and on a 
much higher assessment basis. It also 
seeks to collect back taxes on this 
basis for the entire period during which 
the companies have been operating 
in Chicago, which in some cases would 
be close to fifty years. 

While the litigation is nominally 
being conducted by the corporation 
counsel of the City of Chicago, the 
scheme has been worked up by H. B. 
Seely, who has been “after” the insur- 
ance companies on various lines for 
many years. The city sought to re- 
quire the Board of Review, the taxing 
body for Cook county, to assess the 
companies for the year on the new 
basis proposed by Seely and to require 
reports on the new blanks which he 
had prepared. The companies had al- 
ready made their reports on the old 
forms sent out by the Board of Review 
and that body refused to change the 
basis for this year. The matter was 
then taken into the courts by the city 
through mandamus proceedings before 
the Supreme Court against the Board 
of Review to require reports on the 
new form. 





CHAMBER SPEAKERS 


Burton Mansfield, insurance commis- 
sioner of Connecticut, will speak at the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, annual meeting, Washington, 
April 27. His topic will be ‘“‘Govern- 
ment and Marine Insurance.” 

C. I. Hitchcock, Louisville publisher, 
will also talk. 

Two other speakers at the Chamber 
of Commerce meeting are Henry Moir, 
of the Home Life, who will speak on 
“Taxation”; and Peyton Bethel, who 
will speak on “Insurance as a Credit 
Factor.” 





-—=THE AUTOMOBILE— 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


$2,000,000 
$11,022,207.23 
'$6,966,656.56 
| SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


| $4,055,550.67 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 
Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, ‘Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
Automobiles, Aircraft, Fleaters. 
OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 
tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 
Personal Effects Floaters, Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage. 


Affiliated with 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
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Rsurance 0. 


oF NEw HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 
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ASSETS ee ee 
PREMIUM RESERVE - 
OTHER LIABILITIES — - 
SURPLUS §- - - 





The Tokio 


Marine and Fire Insurance Company, Limited 
Established 1879 
United States Fire Branch: 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent, 80 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 


U. S.—Statement December 31, 1920 


$4,596,297.54 
1,205,923.67 
539,316.61 
2,851,057.26 




















LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 


ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co, 
United British Ins. Co., Ltd. of London 
New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Detroit F. & M. Ins, Co. of Mich. 
. Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of London 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6372 
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Big Firms Sued For 


Ignoring Assessment 
ANKENBAUER CITES NAMES 


—_ 


Moffatt and Rauh Also Take Part in 
Discussion Over Reciprocals in 
Cincinnati 





Some of the best known commercial 
concerns in America have been sued be- 
cause they repudiated the assessments 
of an inter-exchange, the Merchants & 
Manufacturers, according to John F. 
Ankenbauer, of Cincinnati, arch foe of 
the reciprocals, and talking to the mid- 
year conference of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents in Cincin- 
nati. The list included the Swift and 
Morris packing concerns and the Bor 
den’s condensed milk people. 

Few of the assured realize the lia- 
bilities they assume when they partici- 
pate in reciprocal insurance, said the 
speaker. “Recently I talked to a sub- 
scriber who was amazed when I in- 
formed him that his reciprocal carried 
$500,000 subject to one fire and that 
its cash surplus was only $71,000.” 

As Seen By T. C. Moffatt 

Thomas C. Moffatt, of Newark, who 
has been on the firing line in Jersey 
where the reciprocals are trying to 
break in, said: 

“We have fought reciprocal bills in 
New Jersey, not to keep reciprocals out, 
but to see that if permitted to enter 
they should come in right. These bills 
provide in no way for the licensing of 
an exchange; but only for the licensing 
of an attorney who is in himself an 
insurance company. In the bills I have 
seen the insurance commissioner must 
issue a license following the mere filing 
of a declaration that the attorney is 
going to do certain things; that he has 
a certain amount of money; that he is 
known by a certain name. 

“In states where there are anti-dis- 


criminating laws the reciprocal must 
observe the principle of non-discrimina- 
tion between its own subscribers. An- 
other thing to remember is that the 
man who solicits the business is also 
the underwriter; he is the man who 
passes upon the business. We can well 
question the competency and desirabil- 
ity of a man making the selection of 
risks where the compensation is on the 
commission basis and he has no finan- 
cial responsibility. 

“Subscribers are made to feel that 
the money they put into a reciprocal 
is not a premium; that it is simply a 
deposit against which losses and ex- 
penses are paid; that it is quite un- 
necessary to carry anything but a very 
small reserve. We should insist that 
the reserve necessary to be carried by 
reciprocals should be 50 per cent of the 
gross premium deposits or 100 per 
cent of the necessary assets to dis- 
charge all liability under policies issued. 

“Reciprocals should be _ prohibited 
from re-insuring each other. Agents in 
Western states should not permit loose- 
ly drawn laws to regulate reciprocals 
as it is most unfair to Eastern agents 
who have often to meet reciprocal in- 
surance solicited by mail.” 

A Cincinnati Suggestion 

Louis Rauh, of Cincinnati, declared 
that the average insurance agent does 
not understand reciprocal insurance. 
Nor does he appreciate that every sub- 
scriber practically becomes an insur- 
ance company. He is undertaking to 
insure each one of the other subscrib- 
ers but not himself. 

Mr. Rauh then brought up an unique 
point, viz.: Many of the subscribers to 
reciprocals are corporations, and no one 
has undertaken to ascertain whether 
under the law a corporation can go into 
the insurance business unless there is 
some specific license similar to that 
issued to regular companies. He 
thought that the National Association 
should have a test case on this point. 
Department stores cannot practice law 
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Incorporated 1849 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


New York Offices 


_ Metropolitan District 
C. G. Smith, Agent 
1 Liberty Street 


Service Department 
Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 
1 Liberty Street 


Ce 


Cash Capital $2,500,000 


Marine Department 
Talbot, Bird & Co., Inc. 
General Marine Managers 

63-65 Beaver Street 




















Lost Line Committee 


Prepares Data Card 





CONTAINS FACTS ON_ RISKS 





If Improper Practices Are Used Na- 
tional Association Members Will 
Be Protected 





The analyzing—or lost line—commit- 
tee of the National’ Association of In- 
surance Agents is showing some signs 





c 





or medicine. Why should they be per- 
mitted to practice insurance? 

John F. Ankenbauer agreed with Mr. 
Moffatt that there was room for vast 
improvement in the laws governing 
inter-exchanges. Personally, he thought 
that the Illinois law is particularly rot- 
ten. There are seven reciprocals ad- 
mitted to New York. 








“ACTUAL MARKET VALUES USED FOR ALL SECURITIES” 


D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Basset, Vice-President 
John Kay, V.-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Secretary 
J. A. Snyder, Secretary 


D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Basset, Vice-President 
John. Kay, V.-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 


H. M. Gratz, President 

D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Basset, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 

A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Secretary 


“LOYAL TO. FRIENDS AND LOYAL AGENTS” 


MECHANICS 


Ins. Co. 
Of Philadelphia 


Organized 1854 





Statement Jan. 1, 1921 
ASSETS and LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL .....$ 600,000 


Reserve Re-insurance 


BE Go vice sae ¥e0. 2 1,465,929 
Reserve For All Other 
Liabilities ........ 159,357 


NET SURPLUS 564,541 
TOTAL .....$2,789,828 


FIREMEN’S 





Statement Jan. 1, 1921 
ASSETS and LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL ..... $1,250,000 


Reserve Re-insurance 


NET SURPLUS 2,086,742 


GIRARD 


Organized 1853 





Statement Feb. 16, 1921 
ASSETS and LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL .... .$1,000,000 


*Reserve Re-insurance 


FUE sto iecudevese 5,191,079 Peet 3°. . Bie. 2,295,788 
Reserve For All Other *Reserve For All 
Liabilities ........ 1,205,347 Other Liabilities... 260,940 


NET SURPLUS 449,841 


TOTAL .... .$4,006,570 





TOTAL .....$9,732,168 





Policyholders 
Surplus. $1,164,541 


Policyholders 
Surplus. $3,336,742 








Policyholders 


Surplus. $1,449,841 





“ACTUAL MARKET VALUE USED FOR ALL SECURITIES” 


*As of Dec. 31, 1920. 


of life. This is the committee which 
was appointed to think up a method 
of tracing lines lost to brokers and 
others by insurance agents and devis- 
ing some sort of a scheme for their 
return. 


The committee has prepared a card 
which will go to different state asso- 
ciations, which will in turn place the 
card into the hands of agents for use 
in procuring information when they 
have reason to believe lines have been 
lost where other than correct under- 
writing principles have been practiced. 
After making out the card the agent 
sends it to the secretary of state asso- 
ciation. The secretary has another 
card omitting the name of the agent 
giving the information, which is sent 
to the chairman of the analyzing com- 
mittee. 

The card contains the city, state, 
name of assured; location of risk, busi- 
ness occupancy; whether p'aced by 
outside or agency companies, names of 
companies, name of ‘broker with his 
home office address,. date written, 
amount of policy, amount carried local- 
ly, published rate, names of agents and 
companies now on risk, assured’s rea- 
sons for placing business outside, facts 
as to whether assured has received 
promised dividends, and size of divi- 
dends. 


E. S. LOTT SAYS FIRE 
HEADS LACK COURAGE 


(Continued from page 1) 








much right to put some punch into his 
speech as he (Mr. Kurth) had put into 
his own. The Home vice-president's 
own pep remark about the reciprocals 
and mutuals had been: 

“If I were a local agent I wou'd want 
to know whether any of my associates 
in the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents were consorting with in- 
surers of this species.” 

Agents Say They Will Tote Fair 

Another unusually interesting pira- 
graph in Mr. Kurth’s talk was after he 
had expressed his opinion, (as printed 
in The Eastern Underwriter last week) 
that he regarded the Richmond decl:ira- 
tion of the association against exien- 
sion of bank agencies as being a mod- 
erate, well-considered and equitable 
principle in the defense of the \a- 
tional Association. He then added ‘his 
paragraph: 

“But there is another angle whic!i | 
am sure you have careful'y. considered 
in connection with your experience in 
the defense of this principle. Beng 
human, we all have the human failing 
of erring. Some day, somewhere, some 
member is going to involve, or atte:ipt 
to involve, this ‘association in a con- 
troversy where the righteousness of ‘lie 
cause lies’ wholly on the Compavy’s 
side. Will you be as ready and willing 
to throw all your influence, use all » ur 
power and strength on the side of the 
Company?” : 

From several parts of the hall c.me 
earnest cries of “Yes.” 
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Small Town Agents 
Lose Out to Banks 


TELL WOES IN’ CINCINNATI 


Competition Forced Joe Bruns, New 


\lbany, Ind., to Become Trust 
Company Officer 





The small town agents who have been 
in actual competition with banks had 
thei’ innings at the Mid-Year confer- 
ence of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents. Most of them came 
from Indiana where the principal house 
on Main Street in any town belongs to 
a banker who is an insurance man, or 
an insurance man who is a banker. It 
is jist as hard to separate the two 
“proiessions” as if they were Siamese 
Twilis. 

Joe Bruns, of New Albany, Ind., got 


up to offer himself as a horrib’e exam- . 


ple. For thirty years he was an insur- 
ance agent. He made a good living out 
of it, too. But so many trust compa- 
nies and banks began to open insur- 
ance departments that he accepted the 
inevitable and went with a trust com- 
pany himself, of which he is now secre- 
tary and manager of the insurance de- 
partment. He firmly believes that the 
trust companies are in the business of 
insurance merely because the other fel- 
low is, or their customers th'nk it a 
convenience, and really in their heart 
of hearts they would like to cut out 
this adjunct. 

“Fire insurance is not what it used 
to be,” commented Mr. Bruns sadly. 
“In the old days you had to be a good 
man to hold down a job as agent. But 
now—with al! those uniform forms and 
clauses and things—why anybody can 
write insurance.” 

John C. Wood, of Wilkinson, Ind., 
said there were eight banks within 
eight miles of him. They write all 
kinds of insurance and he alleged that 
their methods were coercive. As soon 
as they are appointed administrators 
of an estate they immediately take con- 
trol of the insurance and the local who 
has been handling it for years finds 
himself swamped with notices of can- 
cellation. 

Matt Mancha, of Los Angeles, related 
the history of the fight of the agents in 
Ca‘ifornia against the Bank of Italy’s 
auxiliary. While the agents lost the 
election where voters had a chance to 
express their preferences relative to 
whether they wanted bank agencies or 
not, the Bank of Italy agencies will be 
discontinued because of an agreement 
with the agents’ association. The lat- 
ter sent out 1,200,000 dodgers in the 
campaign, and wrote 36,000 letters. 
Small agencies of other banks continue, 
but Mr. Mancha thought the companies 
will see the light some day and the sit- 
uation will be changed. 

President Eacock, of the Oklahoma 
association, a’so spoke. As Mr. Eacock 
is president of a trust company in Okla- 
homa City and a member of the state 
bankers’ association there was some in- 
terest on the part of the newspaper 
Men to see what he would say, but he 
only inquired about the laws relating 
to banking insurance agents of a cer- 
tain type in very small towns. 

The convention passed a resolution 
standing by the Richmond declaration 
against extension of the bank agency 
Frincinle. 





KRAMER ADVISES COMPANIES 

John F. Kramer, prohibition commis- 
sioner, in speaking of the recent ruling 
by Attorney General Palmer regarding 
the manufacture of beer for medicinal 
purposes, said: “brewers cannot become 
Millionaires making beer under this 
tuling I would not advise insurance 
companies to risk much on them. In 
the first place they have to make the 
beer in separate p'ants; they cannot 


use near beer factories for it, then if’ 


the brewer violates the law he will 

lose his permit. The seller and the 

— who prescribes it will meet with 
@ fate,” 
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“It is especially fitting that 
we assemble together to re- 
kindle in our hearts our de- 
votion to our Country and 
our flag.” 

General John J. Pershing, at 
the All-American Meeting, 


Madison Square Garden, New 
York, March 18th. 
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What Are Personal 
Service Corporations 


IN DARK AS YET 





AGENCIES 





Former Chief of Section, in Washing- 
ton, Says Cases Are Individually 
Treated; 1917 Taxes 





For more than an hour agents at- 
tending the mid-year conference of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents in Cincinnati last week asked 
questions of A. E. Dombhart, of Chi- 
cago, formerly acting chief of the Per- 
sonal Service Section of the Income Tax 
Unit, Washington, because every incor- 
porated insurance agency in the coun- 


try wants his business classified as a 
personal service corporation. The ses- 
sion was lively and extremely interest- 
ing, but Mr. Dombhart was able to ex- 
tend small comfort for the agents. 

However, Mr. Dombhart told of a de- 
cision rendered by Judge Thomas, 
United States District Court, Connecti- 
cut, which may mean some saving in 
taxes. 

The excess profits tax law and the in- 
come tax law and regulations state 
that when a profit is realized from the 
sale of a capital asset that profit is 
taxable at the rates in force during 
the year in which the sale is made. 

Judge Thomas ruled that such profit 
is not income and should not be taxed. 
The government has appealed to the 
Supreme Court, and the case is being 
argued. 

In his formal talk to the agents Mr. 
Dombhart said: 

“No doubt you gentlemen who are 
stockholders in incorporated insurance 
agencies are very much interested in 
the subject of Personal Service Cor- 
porations. Perhaps some of you have 
not given the subject much thought, 
due to the fact that your Federal tax 
returns for the years 1917, 1918, 1919 
and 1920 were filed as Personal Service 
Corporations, and as you have heard 
nothing further from Washington at 
this late date, you are under the im- 
pression that your corporation has been 
classified as such. 

1917 Returns Not Completely Audited 

“T first want to call to your attention 
the fact that the Income Tax Unit at 
Washington has not yet completed the 
auditing of the 1917 returns. There- 
fore, those of you who are stockholders 
in corporations which were incorporat- 
ed prior to the year 1917 and which 
have not received correspondence from 
tne Government regarding their 1917 
returns, should not take it for granted 
that your corporations have been clas- 
sified as Personal Service Corporations. 
The Revenue Act of 1917 allowed the 
Government three years in which it 
should collect any additional taxes due 
on the 1917 returns. The three years 
expired this month; however, all addi- 
tional amounts, contested by the tax- 
paying corporation, will probably be 
collected through court action. 

“The Revenue Act of 1918 contains 
a five-year limitation in which addi- 
tional amounts may be collected with- 
out resorting to the courts. Therefore, 
those of you who are stockholders in 
corporations which were not incorpo- 
rated until after the year 1917, may not 
be advised of your corporation’s classifi- 
cation for months. 

“The acceptance by a Collector of 
Internal Revenue of a return as a Per- 
sonal Service Corporation does not ne- 
cessarily mean that such classification 
will be allowed when the case is finally 
handled at Washington. 

Decision On Each Individual Case 

“A decision is made on each individ- 
ual case. That decision is based upon 
the facts contained in the return and 
correspondence in connection therewith. 
Perhaps some of you have received cor- 
respondence from the Government re- 
questing additional information regard- 
ing the method of operating your busi- 
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ness and the responsibility in connec- 
tion therewith. If you have, you then 
should realize how thoroughly each 
case is investigated before a decision 
is made. 

“I have been lecturing on the sub- 
ject of Federal Taxation before various 
Chambers of Commerce and Rotary 
Clubs throughout the country, and each 
time when I reached that part of my 
lecture devoted to Personal Service 
Corporations, questions on the subject 
would be asked from the floor, and 
those questions would be asked by men 
interested in incorporated . insurance 
agencies. 

“TI endeavor to disclose the necessary 
facts, in order that the agent can de- 
cide his own case. In a recent article 
I gave five questions, which I stated 
must be answered, without doubt, in 
the affirmative, or the corporation will, 
in all probability, be denied the per- 
sonal service classification, when its 
ease is finally handled at Washington. 

Five Questions 


“Those questions are: A 

(1) Are the profits of your busi- 
ness ascribeable to the personal ac- 
tivities of the principal stockholders ? 

(2) Is the capital, employed in 
your business, used wholly as a fund 
from which to advance salaries, 
pending receipt of earned commis- 
sions, and to provide office furni- 
ture? 

(3) Does your company always 
collect the premiums from its clients 
prior to the time it pays the insur- 
ance companies? ; 

(4) Do the insurance companies, 
which your company represents, as- 
sume all responsibility? 

(5) Do the employees of your com- 
pany, who are not stockholders, play 
only a small part in producing its 
income? 

“Question number one does not re- 
quire any explanation. We know that 
the principal owners of the corpora- 
tion’s stock. must be actively engaged 
in the conduct of the corporation’s 
affairs in order for the corporation to 
qualify. 

Prompt Payment of Bills 

“Questions numbers two, three and 
four, when answered, will disclose the 
fact as to whether or not the corpora- 
tion uses capital to carry the accounts 
of clients, and if so the responsibility 
in connection therewith. The fact that 
a corporation suffered no losses is not 
sufficient. The_point is—would the cor- 
poration be reimbursed with any pre- 
miums previously paid by it to the in- 
surance companies, should its client 
fail to pay the premiums? To qualify 
unquestionably, a corporation should 
proceed to have all policies cancelled 
on the day that premiums are payable 
to the insurance companies if its clients 
have failed to remit prior to that time. 
Perhaps it is true that some clients 
would be lost to the agency should it 
take such action. Yet, if the fact was 
explained by clients, it may be the 
means of obtaining prompt payment 
upon rendition of bills. EH the client 
fails to pay his bills on time, he is an 
undesirable client and the loss of his 
business should not be mourned. Why 
not impress upon your clients the ne- 
cessity of prompt payment of bills and 
that policies will be cancelled if pay- 
ment is not made by a certain date, 
say ten days prior to the time that you 
must remit to your principals? 

When Accounts of Clients Are Carried 

“IT want to tell you gentlemen that 


the practice of advancing money to 
your delinquent clients by paying the 
insurance companies for them is going 
to be very detrimental to your classi- 
fication at Washington, and the addi- 
tional taxes that you are going to be 
called upon to pay will be more than 
your delinquent clients’ business is 
worth. 

“The Federal tax regulations speci- 
fically state that where capital is used 
to carry accounts of clients, it will be 
inferred that because of competition or 
other reasons, such practice is neces- 
sary in order to secure or hold busi- 
ness which otherwise would be lost and 
that the corporation is not a personal 
service corporation. 

“The regulations also state that if 
a corporation assumes any such risks 
as bad debts or guarantees the ac- 
counts of the purchaser, the transac- 
tion is one of trading, which is not 
rendering personal service. 

“I know that some of you will dis- 
agree with me, however, when an incor- 
porated agency advances money to 
clients by paying the insurance com- 
panies for them, such agency cannot 
be rightfully placed in the same cate- 
gory with a merchandising corporation 
that advances its money to pay for 
merchandise which may have previous- 
ly been sold on credit. 

“Perhaps you will say that an agency 
performs a service which is different. 
But doesn’t your tailor perform a ser- 
vice, doesn’t he make your suit to suit 
your taste? Why do you patronize 
him? Maybe he has a competitor lo- 
cated next door to his place of business 
that could suit you just as well, yet 
you may never go near him to buy a 
suit? You go to your tailor because 
you feel that he gives you real service, 
but that service he renders is not per- 
sonal service as defined by the Federal 
tax laws. 

“Question number five needs no ex- 
planation. If the business of a corpo- 
ration is left entirely to employees who 
are not stockholders then such corpo- 
ration is trading in the services of 
others and is not rendering personal 
service. 

“Nothing would please me better 
than to tell everyone of you gentlemen 
who are stockholders in incorporated 
agencies that your corporations were 
personal service corporations. However, 
as I previously stated, I am here to 
help you as much as possible, and these 
points I have tried to explain are prac- 
tically the same as you will be called 
upon to explain when your case is 
handled at Washington, and I cannot 
truthfully tell you that every incorpo- 
rated agency will meet the final test.” 

Bad Debts 

There was considerable discussion of 
what the government means by the 
expression “bad debts.” The speaker 
said that a bad debt was one which 
the agency felt positive would never be 
paid. If a “bad debt” is reported to 
the government, and a U. S. revenue 
agent finds that later an attempt is 
made to collect it he will regard the 
agent’s action as an attempt to deceive 
the government, and will make a de- 
cision accordingly. 


VAN DERVER IS ELECTED 

W. H. Van Derver, head examiner for 
the Fidelity-Phenix, was elected secre- 
tary of the Examining Underwriters’ 
Association of New York at its last 
meeting. He has charge of the New 
York suburban and New Jersey districts 
for the Fidelity-Phenix. 
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q A tornado never gives warning—and what if it did? 

q If any man knew that a tornado was to come his way. the 
next day, what could he do? Could he fight it, move his 
property, protect it with a covering? If he were un-insured 
and entirely out of touch with an insurance agent, he would 
have to content himself with storing his valuables and furniture 
in the cellar, and then sitting down to await the inevitable. 

q In soliciting Tornado Insurance keep this thought in mind— 
*‘A Tornado never gives warning—and what if it did?”’ 

q Our tornado circular is being mailed. Agents interested in a 
first class seHing aid should send for a sample copy. American 
Eagle Agents will do a big Tornado business with its help this 
year. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SO Maiden Lane - £=New York City 
Cash Capital ONE MILLION DOLLARS NORMAN T. ROBERTSON, President 











WESTERN DEPARTMENT p ee PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 
E. A. HENNE, Secretary : ) C. E. ALLAN, Secretary 
207 W. Jackson Blvd. “E wSiyel Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
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Against Favoritism 
Towards Reciprocals 


WANTS UNIFORM REGULATION 





Cincinnati Address of Kentucky’s 
Insurance Commissioner; Subscrib- 
ers’ Liability Should Be Clear 





James F. Ramey, insurance commis- 
sioner of Kentucky, put the agents in 
good humor at the Cincinnati mid-year 
conference last week in his address on 
ae Middle Man” by standing flat- 

ted upon the platform of the Na- 
at Association of Insurance Agents. 
He was once a local agent; in his opin- 
ion reciprocals should be held to a 
strict accountability. He said in part: 

“I would like to see the laws of Keu- 
tucky so framed that failures would be 
practically impossible and that those 
companies needing supervision § the 
least were not supervised the most; 
that indeed there was an equitable dis- 
tribution of authority over all classes 
of carriers. I would have but one stan- 
dard of solvency governing each class 
of carrier whether stock, mutual, re- 
ciprocai or interinsurer—and that the 
highest. * * #* ; 

“Certain classes are over regulated 
while the tendency has grown up in 
legislatures of many states to enact 
special laws to give special privileges 
to other classes of carriers with the ap- 
parent idea of giving them advantages 
over their competitors. The stereo- 
typed paragraph which reads as fol- 
lows seems to be appended to many of 
our recent laws: ‘Nothing in this act 
sha'l be construed to effect mutual or 
reciprocal companies and they are sfe- 
cifica'ly exempted from any and _ all 
of its provisions.’ 

“No insurance carrier founded on 
sound, economic principles and officered 
by experienced men needs any special 
law enacted for its operations or any 
special privilege giving it advantage 
over competitive companies writing the 
same line. 

“Discrimination in favor of weaker 
organizations is wrong in principle and 


’ ultimately will bring unjust criticism 


on the department, for the average 
buyer of insurance believes that every 
carrier is absolutely safe; that one is 
as safe as another just because both 
hold a State license. 

“The lack of insurance knowledge on 
the part of the public and even some of 
the so-called agents is really appalling. 

“We get hundreds of letters from 
policyholders making inquiries as to 
whether their policies in certain com- 
panies are assessable. Some of the re- 
ciprocals have undertaken to write a 
non-assessable policy. This, in my 


judgment, is contrary to the principle 
of reciprocal insurance. 

“The reciprocal or inter-insurance 
idea is a simple plan whereby property 
owners may associate together for the 
purpose of insuring themselves. If 
they have any claim for strength, or a 


single strong point, it is in the fact 


that each subscriber insures other sub- . 


scribers and that he in turn is insured 
by all other subscribers, in proportion 
to the limitation of assessment, or li- 
ability to assessment fixed by contract 
or laws. When it is proposed to make 
a policy wholly non-assessable, it 
ceases to be reciprocal or inter-insur- 
ance, and can not be so written in Ken- 
tucky. In fact, it is a stock company 
without stock, a mutual without mn- 
tuality, a reciprocal without reciprovity 
and an inter-insurer without insurance. 
There is no specific statute in the laws 
of Kentucky limiting the liability to 
assessments of subscribers at an inter- 
insurance exchange—and it is in my 
opinion, based on court decisions of 
other states that as regards third par- 
ties (as in workmen’s compensation in- 
surance) the liability of subscribers 
is limited only by their ability to pay, 
in case an assessment is necessary and 
not by contract one with another set 
out in Power of Attorney or the indem- 
nity contract. 

“In the case of third parties the 
liability becomes. personal, and any 
member may be sued for the whole 
amount. Every policy issued by any 
stock company, mutual or reciprocal, 
should be worth one hundred cents. on 
the dollar in all reasonab'e circum- 
stances—and in the ansence of capital 
and surplus, it is certainly necessary 
that the subscriber be liable to assess- 
ment in a sufficient amount to pay his 
proportionate amount of losses. 

“If a property owner desires to as- 
sume liability and thereby can save a 
part of the premium he would other- 
wise have to pay, it is certainly his 
right to do so, but the plain unvar- 
nished facts should be made known to 
him and the filing face of his policy 
should show that it is assessable just as 
the law now requires that stock compa- 
nies shall have printed conspicuously 
upon their contracts ‘this is a stock 
policy.’ 

Origin of Most Reciprocals 

“As I view it most of the trouble 
regarding reciprocals and inter-insur- 
ers grows out of the fact that the sub- 
scribers seldom organize for their own 
protection. They are more often the 
product of promoters who see in them 
an easy way to establish a business 
for themselves and quite naturally they 
are looking for all the special consid- 
erations they can get to make their 
wares attractive to those whom they 
would induce to ‘join.’ 

“When one of these promoters estab- 
lishes a reciprocal he formulates a ‘sub- 
scriber’s agreement’ which is generally 
based upon some previous similar docu- 
ment that has fallen into his hands and 
which he alters to suit his require- 
ments. In this he constitutes himself 
the ‘attorney in fact’ for subscribers 
under very broad powers that few 
would give except in a business so lit- 
tle known as insurance and where the 
method of making returns has led the 
public to believe there are large profits 
to be made without much risk. 
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INCORPORATED - 1872 
PAID FOR LOSSES 


$122,116,858.26 
STATEMENT. JANUARY 1, 1921 


CAPITAL 


$10.000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


20,840,005.95 


NET SURPLU 
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THF. SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED UPON 
ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 31, 1920 


Using security valuations authorized by Insur- 


ance 


Commissioners the ASSETS would 


show over $44,000,000 and the SUR- 
PLUS would show over $13,000,000 


THE COMPANY OWNS 
$10,195,000 U. S. Government Liberty Loan Bonds 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Western Department 
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“In my judgment the ‘subscribers’ 
agreements’ and contractural provisions 
of all character should be standardized 
so that a subscriber will known where 
Seis ‘atc. 

Agents Should Be Experts 

“The American agency system which 
you gentlemen represent, both in your 
individual capacities and through your 
state and national association, is more 
than a business. It is an institution 
and deserves to be ranked among the 
highly specialized professions. When 
he writes po-icies protecting either a 
humble dwelling, or vast mercantile or 
manutacturing plant, the service of the 
agent has only begun and if he would 
justify himself and earn his fee, he 
must continue that service through 
each succeeding day until the contract 
expires. 

“Now who should the local agents of 
these United States be? Experts, who 
make insurance their life work? I say 
yes. 

" “No one will deny that this is an 
age of highly specialized business, pro- 
jected on the theory of human limita- 
tion and with proper regard for the 
well established fact that while we may 
become more or less conversant with 
many lines of business, we can not ren- 
der the same service in two or more 
various professions, grades or callings, 
as the man or woman who specializes 
inone. He can serve you best because 
he has made a study of this particular 
kind of service, as a specialist in insur- 
ance service, with him it is first, and 
not a side line. The livelihood he 
earns from* this service he deposits 
with the banker—pays out to the tailor, 
the grocer, the dentist, the lawyer and 
many other specialists in the commodi- 
ties or services he buys and possibly 
the druggists may fill a prescription for 
him—if there are any prescription 
blanks and bank deposits left after he 
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has remitted his monthly balance to 
the Company. * * * 

“In the discussions I have noted your 
position against banks as insurance ag- 
ents. Personally, I have no quarrel 
with bankers and have many good 
friends among them, but I do most 
certainly believe that they should ‘at- 
tend to their own knitting.’ I rea‘ly 
think they have their hands full with 
their own problems and that it is be- 
yond their province to go into the in- 
surance business. Under the laws of 
Kentucky banks may not be licensed as 
insurance agents, but the Court of Ap- 
peals—which in our State is the court 
of last resort—has held that we can 
not refuse a license to an officer of a 
bank even though the proceeds of the 
agency may go to swell the profits of 
the institution itself. 


“In any consideration of the banker 
as an insurance agent I do not think 
that your association will find its rem- 
edy in legislation, but rather that the 
influence of your organization on the 
companies will tend to minimize the 
practice and that ultimately you will 
arrive nearer the high goal you are 
seeking which must be the purification 
of the business to the last degree con- 
sistent with the good ethics and to the 
end that the middleman is justified by 
his service.” 


Against Narrow 
Agency Qualification 


TEST SHOULD BE EDUCATIONAL 








Agents’ Association Against Barring 
Men in Other Lines of Business; 
Bill in Committee 


The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents is not going to try to dic- 
tate that plumbers, dentists, crockery 
salesmen, lawyers and barbers shall not 
be agents of insurance companies. The 
policy of the Association in brief is to 
try for a qualification law which can be 
justified by reason of the protection it 
offers to the public; in other words, a 
qualification test based upon examina- 
tion of the applicant. The agents want 
the imsurance commissioner given 
power to refuse a license to an appli- 
cant who does not measure up to the 
examination; and they want the law 
uniform in every state. Then the situa- 
tion will gradually take care of itself 
automatically; insurance will be more 
nearly like a profession; and the unfit, 
the ignorant, the incompetent will not 
be able to get in. Of course, there is 
an exception in the case of banks and 


trust companies. The Association does 
not favor bankers as competitors. 

The agents heard discussion of the 
uniform bill drafted by Commissioner 
Donaldson, of Pennsylvania. While 
they agree with much of it the bill 
was a considerable shock as for pur- 
poses of licensing it does not dis- 
tinguish between agents or brokers; 
and it doesn’t make any difference 
once he has a license—what company 
he represents. 

Fred B. Ayer, of Cleveland, chairman 
of the Qualifications Committee, thought 
there should be three classes of men 
licensed to solicit: 

A.—The policy-writing agent. 

B.—The solicitor, who does not rep- 
resent the company in any capacity, 
but who represents the agency. He 
should have but one license, and that 
to solicit only certain defined types of 
insurance for which he is qualified. 

C.—The broker. This license should 
be for non-residence brokers and his 
license should be only for business he 
is qualified to solicit. This would leave 
out of the reckoning brokers found in 
some cities who do not represent any 
company—in New York State, for in- 
stance. 

Mr. Ayer also suggested that there 
be enacted into the law a clause in 
the Ohio act to the effect that the non- 
resident agent must negotiate with duly 
qualified agent in a state. 

There was some difference of opinion 
expressed, and the matter was referred 
to the Association’s Conference Com- 
mittee. 





NEW BROOKLYN AGENT 
The appointment of George F. Malby 
& Co., Inc., as Western district agents 
of the North American National, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, was announced last week. 
The Malby company is located at 145 
Montague Street, Brooklyn. 
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greater force—it would be disastrous —. 
No Agents Asked to ° if the National Association of Insurance 
Resign Companies Agents or its officers had the power or A GENERAL AGENCY OFFICE MORE THAN HALF CENTURY OL) 





WOULD, IF “WORD” WERE PASSED 





Chairman Chapman, Grievance Com- 
mittee National Ass’n, Tells Re- 
sponsibility When Boards Are 
Defied 





A. G. Chapman, of Louisville, chair- 
man of the grievance committee of the 
National Association of Insurance Ag- 
ents, devoted a large part of his report 
at the mid-year meeting of the National 
Association last week to a discussion 
of the Louisville banking situation, 
(which is just where it has been, as 
there has been no surrender cn either 
side), and to outlining the responsi- 
bility of the National Association to 
local boards. He was emphatic in say- 
ing that the National Association had 
not passed and would not pass the word 
to agents to resign the Firemen’s Ag- 
ency. He intimated that the national! 
body had only to give the sign and 
agents all over the country would hand 
in their supplies. The chief: parts of 
the talk follow: 

“It is exceedingly unfortunate that 
the National Association finds itself in 
a controversy with the Firemen’s but 
we say to you that we do not see how 
it would have been possible to avoid 
the issue short of losing our self-re- 
spect. Just ask yourself, or for that 
matter, ask any one knowing the in- 
surance business, what the agents could 
have done at any time in the con- 
troversy to have prevented this rup- 
ture. 

“Organized local agents stand for 
principle and always must so stand. 
This controversy with the Firemen’s 
has caused some of us much work and 
considerable expense. We dare say 
also it has caused Mr. Bassett some 
worry. It may have caused him to ac- 
cept some business or some line 
against his good underwriting judg- 
ment. It may have caused some agents 
to be less anxious to please; it may 
have caused some of his field men to 
feel that their burdens have been in- 
creased; it may have affected the atti- 
tude of many agencies toward the Fire- 
men’s. It may also have affected his 
position in many agencies and with his 
confreres as a whole and it may have 
resulted in some agencies resigning 
outright. 


Waiting with Supplies on Hand 


“You have heard and seen, no doubt, 
a great deal about the resignation of 
Firemen’s agents. Some offices have 
written this Committee saying in ef- 
fect: ‘Whenever you think the proper 
time has come, I will resign.’ 

“Many others have written the New 
York headquarters to the effect tliat 
whenever the word went out they were 
ready to take action. In every case a 
message went back that no such word 
ever would be sent out by the National 
Association. No agent of the Firemen’s 
will ever be requested or advised to re- 
sign or ‘shelve’ the Firemen’s nor dis- 
criminate against it as to the class of 
business, nor will he receive any ap- 
peal on the grounds of loyalty to the 
National Association of Insurance Ag- 
ents, or any other basis to take action 
against any company that holds views 
and adopts a policy that we feel jeop- 
ardizes the American Agency System 
as we understand it. Every member is 
a complete unit within himself in de- 
ciding his course of action in support- 
ing our principles. . 

“Some of our enthusiastic members, 
full of unselfishness and ready to co- 
operate to the limit, have thought that 
officers of the National Association 
should at least ‘encourage’ resignations. 
While we can all be agreed that co- 
operation, and enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion, is absolutely essential to an or- 
ganization of this character, we must 
also realize that with due regard to 
strict justice and equity—not even con- 
ceding the law in such cases to be of 
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ever, a wide difference between an or- 
ganization like the National Associa- 
tion and an organization like a local 


board. A loca! board has certain rules STRENGTH INTEGRITY SERVICE 








and restrictions and when an agent 
joins he gives up certain individual 
privileges to be gained through asso- 
ciation. He must live up to the rules 
which he specifically obligates himself 
to observe. 
What National Association Strength 
Means 

“When an agent joins the National 
Association movement he adds to his 
equipment the collective strength of 
his fellows in the same line of business. 
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panies that which may be done better 
than by each company individually. 
Members of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters are not obligated to fol- 
jow the decisions of the majority. Oft- 
en there are differences between com- 
panies, strong differences, but in the 
end, right thinking and right doing gen- 
erally prevail. ‘ 
Booker & Kinnaird Companies 

“We believe that the great majority 
of the leading companies understand 
the ideals for which this association 
stands and are in sympathy with them. 
There may be companies, of course, 
that have not this broad viewpoint and 
it is not beyond the bounds of possi- 
pility that some company of the latter 
class may enter the agency of Booker 
& Kinnaird which, with the Fidelity & 
Colunbia Trust Company—both agents 
of the Firemen’s—is operating outside 
the Louisville Board of Fire Under- 
writers. If such a company should 
preak over and if it now has agents 
who are members of the Louisville 
Boar, it is up to these agents prompt- 
ly to resign. The Louisvilfe Board has 
the right both legally and morally to 
demand such action of its members, 
put the National Association has no 
right. legally or morally, to make simi- 
lar demand of other agents of such a 
company. These agents themselves 
must simply consider what co-operation 
means to them and must decide for 
themselves and without any outside in- 
fluence what their attitude will be to- 
ward a company whose policy is an- 
tagonistic to the ideals that. the Na- 
tional Association believes to be to our 
best inter@ést and the best interest of 
the Insurance business as a whole and 
to which the members are committed. 

“We will not believe that any com- 
pany now would deliberately pull up its 
Board agents and cast its ‘ot with the 
Firemen’s in the Louisville entangle- 
ment, but if it should &appen, our judg- 
ment is that it will only strengthen the 
co-operative spirit in the hearts of the 
real members of this great organiza- 
tion. The right must and shall prevail.” 
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Auto Business in 
Bad Shape, Says Catlin 


TOO MUCH OVER-INSURANCE 





Agents Can Remedy This Evil; Long 
Succession of Garage Fires Dis- 
turbs Underwriters 





Philadelphia, March 23.—“The auto- 
mobile business is rotten.” 

Thus Sheldon Catlin, vice-president 
of the Insurance Company of Norra 
America, sums up the situation. 

“®he fire end of the line,” he_ in 
formed the writer, “which used to show 
a nice loss ratio, has gotten bad lately. 
There is an average of from 75 to 100 
garage fires a month. 

“The trouble with the business to- 
day,” he went on, “is that the cars are 
over-insured. A car is insured for 
$5,000. In a few months it is worth 


$3,000. Most of the cars are over- 
insured. You can get a new car inday 
for the price of a second-hand one. 

“Insurance agents should remedy that 
evil of over-insurance. The moral haz- 
ard is increased due to over-insurance. 
In Buffalo recently 23 cars were found 
that were sent over a cliff. In New 
Jersey, the skeletons of about 15 cars 
were found in an old quarry. JHight 
were discovered in an old quarry near 
Philadelphia and just the other day 15 
were found in Pittsburgh that had been 
sent over a cliff. This situation is ram- 
pant over the country.” 


Mr. Catlin was questioned as to 
whether equipment should be insured. 
He replied very emphatically that insur- 
ance companies should not cover equip- 
ment. 

“Good, Lord,” he ejaculated, “if a man 
has a scratch on his car, he puts in a 
claim on equipment.” 

Mr. Catlin stated that the theft ratio 
was better in cities that had new police 





departments. He cited Boston as an 
example of a city where the experience 
has been very good since the police 
force has been reorganized. 

An official of one of the big casualty 
companies told the writer that a com- 
bination policy of fire, theft and col- 
lision should be issued by the fire com- 
panies with the casualty companies issu- 
ing a policy covering liability and 
property damage. 

“Collision follows fire,” he stated. “A 
man drives his car into a stone-wall. 
The machine is wrecked and catches on 
fire. How should the claim be settled? 

“This official, who refused to be 
quoted, offered the suggestion that col- 
lision be written on the co-insurance 
principle. The moral hazard on col- 
lision has been very great. With the 
deductible policies, the assured very 
often leaves the machine go until he has 
repairs over $100. Then he puts in a 
claim. In Philadelphia, a number of 
garages, it is said, will not give the 
assured a bill until the amount is in the 
vicinity of $200 or $300. And there is 
no way for the insurance company to 
catch it up. 

“If the assured had the first $100 de- 
ducted and then received 75 per cent 
of the claim, he would think twice pe 
fore putting in a fake claim,” the caa- 
ualty official stated. “For example, if 
a man has his car insured for $3,000 and 
the car is smashed up, the insurance 
company covers him for 75 per cent of 
the amount, less $100. In this way, the 
assured stands part of the loss and the 
moral hazard is practically eliminated.” 

The writer talked to this underwriter 
before the report of the meeting in 
New York of the Bastern Conference 
was out and he came out very strongly 
for the elimination of the valued policy. 

He believes that the fire companies 
skould get back of the movement to 
have the casualty companies issue lia- 
bility and property damage policies 
only while the fire companies write a 
combination fire, theft and collision 
coverage. 
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More Brokers Talk 
of Full Auto Covers 


OFFICES NOT IN AGREEMENT 








Willcox, Peck, Brown & Crosby Speak 
for Individuality and Independence 
in Underwriting 





Additional opinions were received by 
The Eastern Underwriter this week in 
reference to the action of the Aetna 
Life and Affiliated Companies in respect 
to full cover automobile insurance and 
deductibles. Evidently a difference of 
opinion exists among brokers, some of 
whom contend that full coverage 
should be given if the assured be will- 
ing to pay for it. So far as the small 
loss is concerned it is a widespread 
opinion that this is so expensive, an- 
noying and oftentimes exaggerated that 
it might be reasonably banned by the 
loss departments. 

As Seen by Willcox, Peck, Brown & 
Crosby 

Willcox, Peck, Brown & Crosby said 
to the Eastern Underwriter: 

“You ask our opinion in respect to the 
$50 and $100 deductible feature of auto- 
mobile collision insurance, our view- 
point is that of advisers to property 
owners, and fire and accident preven- 
tion, and as buyers of all kinds of in- 
surance in the available markets of the 
world. As such, it is our pleasant and, 
occasionally, somewhat difficult task to 
find insurance which coincides with 
what the assured’ needs and what he 
wants. 

“Answering your question we belteve 
that in great numbers of instances an 
assured has no need to buy insurance 
for a loss of so small a sum as $50 or 
$100, or some other moderate amount, 
and inasmuch as excluding such deduct- 
ible amounts from the form or lessening 
the cost of the insurance to the insur- 
ance carrier, and hence the premium 
to be paid by the assured, such a pro- 
cedure can be entirely equitable. Fur- 
thermore, it is apt to be economic, as 
the cost of settling these small claims 
is out of all reason as compared to the 
insurance recovered. Therefore, there 
is but one exception that we would take 
to the practice as you report it and 
that is ‘discontinuance’ of writing full 
collision cover, our reason being that 
there is no doubt but what the full 
cover is an insurable risk, and we, 
therefore, think that the proper pro- 
cedure for a carrier is to charge a 
proper premium for such a _ cover, 
rather than to discontinue writing, al- 
though it might be that for all practi- 
cal purposes one of these actions would 
mean the other. 

“Incidentally, we like to see an insur- 
ance carrier, when it intelligently works 
out a different plan of procedure from 
what it has been pursuing which ap- 
peals to it as fair and proper and better, 
have the courage to proceed to put it 
in force. A little more individuality 
and independence in underwriting 
would be a good thing for the business. 
A young man going into this business 
nowadays might, for a time, think it 
consisted chiefly of minutae of schedule 
rates and conference forms and 
clauses.” 

Davis Dorland & Co. Think Company’s 
Action Weil Taken 

Davis, Dorland & Co., writing through 
President Lucas, said to The Eastern 
Underwriter: 

“In reply to your recent favor rela- 
tive to the action of the Aetna and 
Affiliated Companies in discontinuing the 
writing of full collision coverage in con- 
nection with the automobile hazard, I 
am satisfied that the Aetna have taken 
a stand, at no little sacrifice to them- 
selves, which will in the long run re- 
sult for the betterment of automobile 
conditions, not only from the underwrit- 
ing standpoint but from the standpoint 
of the broker as well. , 

“It is quite certain that things could 
not continue with the loss ratio at its 
present high point nor could the stock 


companies maintain a safe hold on the 
automobile business if there was any 
further material increase in rates. 

“I do not quite get the viewpoint of 
the automobile owner who is so certain 
that he will have one or more collision 
claims during the year, that he is pre- 
pared to pay a premium of practically 
100 per cent or more for protection. Of 
course, there are some types of auto- 
mobile owners who insist on complete 
protection of every kind and who are 
perfectly willing to pay the cost, even 
though it be very high. 

“IT am inclined to the belief that the 
payment of a few collision losses by an 
automobile owner, will result in a great- 
er degree of care on his part or on the 
part of his chauffeur in the operation 
of his automobile. When the owner has 
paid a few collision claims, I do not be- 
lieve he will be inclined to trail so 
close to the car ahead and that the 
other automobile owner will at least 
occasionally have the right of way. If 
these collisions are caused through the 
carelessness of a chauffeur driver, he 
will soon become tired and unless the 
collisions cease, he is quite apt to 
change chauffeurs. 

“T am of the opinion that if all compa- 
nies could be persuaded to write deduct- 
ible collision only, it would result in the 
long run in far more satisfactory con- 
ditions not only to the Company and 
broker but to the automobile owner as 
well. Whatever criticism may result 
from this procedure, nevertheless, this 
is the only plan presented at this time 
that holds out any hope of a reduction 
in the loss ratio and the continuance 
of the writing of this type of insurance 
on a premium basis that will be satis- 
factory to the insuring public.” 
Additional Premium For Reinstate- 

ment of Collision Coverage After 
Each Claim 

Coe & Silvey, of 80 Maiden Lane, of- 
fer a concrete suggestion to meet any 
demand which may exist for full col- 
lision cover. They write The Eastern 
Underwriter: 

“Your favor requesting us for an ex- 
pression of opinion in connection with 
the action of the Aetna in discontinuing 
the writing of full collision insurance on 
automobiles received. It is doubtful, in 
our opinion, whether the majority of 
the companies will take this step, as 
there is still a considerable demand for 
full collision insurance. 

“We have given this matter consider- 
able thought in an effort to evolve some 
suggestion for the companies which 
would operate to place upon the care- 
less driver the burden of a high pre- 
mium without subjecting the majority 
to their undue share of the loss cost. 
Mr. Jamieson of this office has offered, 
in our opinion, an acceptable plan for 
placing this expense exactly where “it 
belongs. He suggests that the assured 
be obliged to pay an additional pre- 
mium for the reinstatement of his col- 
lision coverage after each claim, this 
reinstatement to be at a high rate, say 
10 per cent. If this was done, a reduc- 
tion could be made in the full collision 
rates in general which would be to the 
advantage of the careful drivers. . If an 
accident occurred, involving a payment 
for collision damage of say $500, the 
underwriters could decline to continue 
the collision insurance unless the as- 
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sured would agree to pay an additional . 


premium of $50. 

“In our opinion, this is the only fair 
way to distribute the premiums for this 
form of insurance, and we believe would 
meet with no objection from either the 
assured’s or the company’s standpoint. 
An endorsement could be issued some- 
what as follows: 

“In consideration of the premium for 
which collision damage insurance is 
issued, it is understood and agreed that 
in the event of a claim under this 
clause, the collision insurance shall 
thereafter be suspended unless the as- 
sured pays to this company, on demand, 
an additional premium equal to 10 per 
cent of the amount of the damage as 
ascertained.” 

So'ution in Rates, Says Auto Broker 

One of the brokerage houses specializ- 
ing in automobile business, M. L. Bay- 
ern Company, Inc., was asked for its 
views and Herman Bayern said: 

The action of the Aetna in discon- 
tinuing to write full collision insurance 
is praiseworthy in its motive and I hope 
it will not hurt the Gompany’s business. 
Even I had reached the point recently 
where I almost felt that customers 
would be justified in dropping collision 
entirely. 

“There are a lot of good customers, 
however, who really want full cover- 
age and are willing to pay for it. Why 
not, aS an accommodation to brokers, 
raise the full coverage rate until it is 
sufficient and let them pay for it? 
There is nothing to prevent brokers 
from advising against it. 

“Personally, I do not think it is the 
function of insurance to cover small iso- 
lated losses. But, as things are now, 
if a customer asks for this kind of 
insurance, the broker can not place it 
with the Aetna. I should like to see 
all the companies follow suit.” 





Important bills are pending in Okla- 
homa relating to the regulation of re- 
ciprocals and bank agencies. 








TOTAL ASSETS - - 
TOTAL LIABILITIES’ - 
NET SURPLUS - - 


O. J. PRIOR, President 








INCORPORATED 1868 


* Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


1920 


$1,448,852.62 
847,154.95 
601,697.67 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 

















Pennsylvania Field 
Men Talk Leasehold 


REVIEW OF HOPPER’S PAPER 





Also Hear Discussion of Loss Account- 
ing and Sulphuric Acid Hazards; 
Successful Meeting 








The last monthly dinner meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Field Club, held at 
the Engineers’ Club, Harrisburg, proved 
to be the best attended and most in- 
teresting yet held by the Field Club. 

J. Milton Young, who has been as- 
sistant manager in Philadelphia of the 
General Adjustment Bureau, gave an 
able talk on “Bookkeeping Methods As 
App'ied to Loss Adjustments,’ which 
proved enlightening to all the field men 
and guests present. 

J. George Adler, of the American 
Alliance, read a paper on “Hydrochloric 
Acid.” Frederick J. Haarde, of the 
Continental, and A. S. Poffenberger, of 
the Boston, jointly prepared a paper 
on “Sulphuric Acid,” which was also 
read, both papers containing instruc- 
tive material from the field man’s 
standpoint. The papers told of the 
history of the acids, occurrence, prepa- 
ration, properties, with use and man- 
ner in which these acids should be 
stored and shipped. 


Neal H. Trout, of the Fireman’s 
Fund, read a pamphlet which was pub- 
lished by the Insurance Society of New 
York City on the subject of “Lease- 
hold Insurance,” an address delivered 
by George Hopper, of New York, at a 
meeting of that society, and the sub- 
ject of leasehold insurance was dis- 
cussed at length by the members of 
the club. 

Assistant Manager Young in his ad- 
dress and in his connection with loss 
work emphasized to the members that 


he was not.a public accountant and 
did not wish to appear egotistical 
when he adopted the title of “Con- 


structive Theorist.” He explained thor- 
oughly to the members why he is en- 
titled to such a title and while, a’- 
though a public accountant is of great 
assistance, still he is not the proper 
authority when it comes to the question 
of determining to what an assured is 
rightly entitled. 

The next meeting of the Field Club 
will be held at the Engineers’ Club, 
April llth, and the committee is ar- 
ranging to have as speaker a man who 
can point out to the members the elec- 
trical defects which cause so many 
losses. 





MOVES TO 2 RECTOR STREET 

The Gotham Brokerage Company, for- 
merly the Brokerage Company of New 
York, has removed its office from 198 
Broadway to larger quarters at 2 Rector 
Street, the U. S. Express Building. Ar- 
thur S. Platzer is general manager of 
the Gotham Brokerage Company. 


Paterson Agents Want 
Rate Law Left Alone 


OBJECT TO SIMPSON MEASURE 





Ramsey Act Best for People of State, 
Including Property Owners and 
Agents 





The agents of Paterson, N. J., have 
sent to the Senate this protest against 
the Simpson Bill, which would kill the 
Ramsey (rate regulation) Act: 

“We, the fire insurance agents of the 
City of Paterson, N. J., are devoting 
our time and deriving our revenue or 
living from our devotion to this busi- 
ness, maintaining regularly licensed and 
established offices, for the proper con- 
duct of this business and for the pur- 
pose of rendering assistance and serv- 
ice to the insuring public. We feel that 
our efforts are appreciated and that 
the present methods regulating the con- 
duct of this business are respected and 
commendable. 


“We are unanimously and unalter- 
ably opposed to the obnoxious Senate 
bill 207, which is aimed at the very 
vitals and foundation of our business in- 
terests and against the very satisfac- 
tory operation of conditions permitted 
by present Ramsey act, which has prov- 
en, by experience and practice, to be 
entirely satisfactory and has not en- 
countered any well founded objection 
but on the contrary has met with com- 
mendation by insurance departments 
of this and other states and by the in- 
suring public. 


“We, as citizens and insurance ag- 
ents of the City of Paterson, and your 
constituents therefore, respectfully re- 
quest that you exert every possible ef- 
fort and influence to have this very ob- 
jectionable Senate bill 207, defeated.” 


The hill is in the hands of a commit- 
tee of the legislature. 
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Broadening Out— 


In connection with their specialized automobile 
department, the Columbia and Union Marine are 
prepared to offer (where existing arrangements do 
not prevent), full liability insurance facilities in the 
allied office of the Norwich Union Indemnity Com- 
pany. Combination or separate policies, but co-opera- 
tion always. 


Epp ppp 


Sanne 


Allied Offices of Service and Progress 


Union Marine Ins. Co. 
Liverpool 
CARROLL E. ROBB, Mgr. Auto Dept. 


nm 
— 


Norwich Union Indemnity Co. 
New York 
W. G. FALCONER, President 


Columbia Insurance Co. 
New Jersey 


F. H. CAUTY, Manager 
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Auto Conference Kills 
Deductible Proposition 


TO CONTINUE FULL COLLISION 








Valued Forms for Fire and Theft Cov- 
ers Abandoned; Accessories Are 
Retained in Policies 





All efforts to induce the fire compa- 
nies to adopt a compulsory deductible 
collision clause in automobile policies 
failed last week when the National 
Automobile Underwriters’ Conference 
voted to continue writing the full cov- 
erage collision clause. There were 
many supporters of the deductible prop- 


osition at the meeting and the vote was 
close, but the majority was decidedly 
against restricting the companies from 
offering full coverage policies if they 
so desired. . 
A motion to abandon the valued form 
for fire and theft risks was passed al- 
most unanimously. This matter was 
perhaps of greater importance to the 
automobile writing companies than the 
question of full collision coverage, but 
had received less publicity because 
opinion was general that the valued 
form was highly objectionable, particu- 
larly while the trend of automobile 
prices and values continues downward. 
In conformity with the attitude that 
the Conference should not limit the 
scope of insurance writings the meet- 
ing disapproved the recommendation 
that companies cease writing tires, mo- 
tor meters and spare parts. Although 
several companies state that their un- 
favorable theft experience is due to a 
multiplicity of claims involving the 
stealing of tires and accessories, other 
companies contend that the principal 
trouble is the disappearance of entire 
cars, parts and all, and that little good 


-will result from an abandonment of in- 


surance on various parts. The valued 
form of policy will cease to be written 
after May 1. 

Other recommendations that were ap- 
proved iby the Conference include the 
following: a motion of the Eastern Con- 
ference regarding the metropolitan dis- 
tricts of New York and Philadelphia; 
a motion to transfer Tennessee from 
the Southern to the Western Confer- 
ence effective as of March 1; and an 
amendment to the constitution obligat- 
ing Conference members to bring into 
membership all affiliated and controlled 
companies. 

After voting down the attempt to dis- 
continue full collision insurance the 
Conference instructed the rate and sta- 
tistical committee to consider increas- 
ing the rate for full collision covers in 
order that this form of insurance may 
be raised to a profitable underwriting 
basis. This committee will confer with 
the National Workmen’s Compensation 
Service Bureau on this matter. The 
latter, at a meeting previous to that 
of the National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Conference, had declared in favor 
of the withdrawal of full collision cov- 
erage, but withheld. definite action 
pending the Conference’s decision. 

Irrespective of the dangers involved 
in writing full collision policies and the 
unfortunate experience of the compa- 
nies, many members of the Conference 
express themselves as against any al- 
teration in the rules that will prevent 
the companies from writing full cover- 
age if that is their wish. It would be an 
abridgement of liberties, they said, and 
they prefer that the companies shall be 
governed by their own experience and 
desires rather than by a mandatory rule 
adopted by the Conference. Full col- 
lision coverage is a form of insurance, 
the writing of which should not be de- 
nied arbitrarily. The companies are 
now free to follow their own ideas and 
may individually drop full collision 
clauses. 


Not a few Conference companies hold 
to the belief that full collision insurance 
may be rendered profitable by an in- 
crease in rates. The automobile man- 
ager of one such company told a rep- 
resentative of The Eastern Underwriter 
that the moral hazard would not neces- 
sarily be reduced by using the $50 or 
$100 deductible clause because the ir- 
responsible automobile owner could 
“beat the devil around the bush” by 
allowing his minor claims to accumulate 
until the damages totaled more than 
the deductible amount. The company 
would then have to pay the excess. 
Under the full collision policy the com- 
pany would be liable for the full claim 
but might actually save money for the 
reason that the difference in rates be- 
tween full coverage and deductible col- 
lision is greater than the deduction it- 
self. 


For example, with the full coverage 
rate on a $1,000 car costing the as- 
sured $153, and the $50 deductible cost- 
ing $54, the actual differential favorable 
to the company equals $49. With the 
differential. increased still further the 
advocates of full collision insurance 
think their companies can write these 
risks with a fair show of securing a 
profit. Moreover, while there is a pub- 
lic demand for full collision coverage 
the assureds will be ready to pay ade- 
quate rates for this complete protec- 
tion. 





OFFICE IN WILLIAM STREET 


The removal of the liquidation bureau 
of the New York Insurance Department 
to the twentieth floor of 110 William 
Street brings the first bureau of the 
insurance department to enter what is 
known as the distinctly insurance dis- 
trict. The department has been very 
much cramped for space at 165 Broad- 
way and some time ago opened its liqui- 
dation bureau at 298 Broadway. It is 
from 298 Broadway to 110 William 
Street that this bureau is now moving. 


W. E. Boyd, Jr., to Enter 
Buffalo Agency 


NOW SPECIAL OF NATIONAL 





Will Become a Vice-President of Park, 
Thomas & Company; Active in 
Field Club 





W. BE. Boyd, Jr., special agent in W «st- 
ern New York for the National Fir~ of 
Hartford for the past six years, vill 
sever his connection with that com- 
pany on May 1 to become associ.ted 
with the Park, Thomas & Company ag. 
ency. of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mr. Boyd since making his debu: in 
the Western New. York field has be. 
come one of the most popular en 
traveling that territory. His c'ean 
methods of transacting business be. 
spoke for him at all times a wirm 
reception in agency offices and an:ong 
his associate field men. 

In the Park, Thomas & Company ag- 
ency are E. L. Thomas, president; !tos- 
well Park, vice-president; (Mr. lioyd 
will also become vice-president) Karl 
Wilhelm, secretary, and George Jlei- 
stein, treasurer. Aside from these of- 
ficers, Miss Lynda F. Hankin is the 
twelve-cylinder motor of this agency. 
There is perhaps no woman connected 
with the insurance agency fraternity 


. better qualified to handle the intricate 


problems of an agency and certainly 
there is none demonstrating in a more 
practical way that women can and 
should be prominently identified with 
this great business. 

Mr. Boyd feels deeply his leaving the 
Western New York Field Club because 
of the most pleasant associations he has 
enjoyed with the members of that club 
in hie work in Western New York. Mr. 
Boyd follows his predecessor, Clarence 
A. Rich, into the agency business in 
Buffalo, Mr. Rich having joined the 
Armstrong-Roth-Cady Co. two years ago. 








J. Montgomery Hare 
William Hare 
Managers 


heavily. 








59 John Street, New York 


J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 
J. H. Burger, Supt. of Agencies 
O. F. Gant, Asst. Supt. of Agencies 


Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society Limited 


Local Department, 100 William St. 


45 John Street, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President 


_ The name NORWICH UNION has been made a solid foundation for confidence. It is 
this outstanding distinguishing characteristic in the NORWICH UNION that counts most 


J. G. Mays, Secretary 


_ The NORWICH UNION is surety that its whole organization will maintain those ex- 
acting standards of integrity and service which create confidence. The NORWICH UNION 
asks for support on one ground only,—and that is, of doing business on the fundamental 
principle that a satisfied customer brings business. 


In Union There Is Strength—In Norwich Union There Is Strength Plus Security And Service 


_ Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, Rents, Explo- 
sion, Riot and Civil Commotion, Tourist Baggage and all forms of Casualty Insurance. 


E. F. Schleyer, Secretary Metropoli- 
tan District 


Oliver Bennett, Asst. Secretary Met- 
ropolitan District 


Norwich Union Indemnity Company 
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FIRE REINSURANCE 









SKANDINAVIA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF COPENHAGEN 





STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1921 





Premium Reserve - - $4,216,977.49 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses 1,852,589.83 
All Other Liabilities - 351,632.27 
NET SURPLUS : - 2,018,759.65 
TOTAL ASSETS - - $8,439,959.24 








Metropolitan National 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HAVANA 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1921 
Premium Reserve - - $387,812.61 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses 41,668.65 
All Other Liabilities - 15,000.00 
NET SURPLUS - - 355,895.86 





TOTAL ASSETS - : $800,377.12 


NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF COPENHAGEN 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1921 


Premium Reserve - - $1,748,454.97 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses 998,924.13 
All Other Liabilities - 35,000.00 
NET SURPLUS - - 590,451.91 





TOTAL ASSETS - - $3,372,831.01 


NEW INDIA 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOMBAY 


STATEMENT FEBRUARY 2, 1921 


ASSETS 


Bonds Deposited with New York 
Insurance Department and 








with Trustees - . $761,373.00 
Cash in Bank - - - 244,990.90 
Accrued Interest - - 1,263.29 





Total Assets 
NET SURPLUS 


$1,007,627.10 
$1,007,627.10 





Cable Address: 


“Reinsurer New York” 


SUMNER BALLARD, U. S. Manager 


80 MAIDEN LANE 





Telephone 
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Caledonian’s Special 
Risk Department 


E. V. STARKWEATHER, MANAGER 








Long Experience in Every Phase of 
Improved Risk Work Covers 
Many Years 


The Caledonian on April 1 will open 
an improved risk department at the 
Home Office, 50 Pine Street. It will 
be in charge of E. V. Starkweather, 
who: was educated as an electrical en- 
gineer in Armour Institute, Chicago; 
from where he went to the Lockett In- 
surance Survey Bureau; and then to 





the Western Insurance Company of ° 


Toronto as sprinkler inspector. For 
several years he was with the fire pre- 
vention committee of the National 
Board. He later spent nine years with 
the Continental’s engineering depart- 
ment and was then made assistant 
superintendent of the improved risk de- 
partment of the Phoenix of London. It 
will thus be seen that Mr. Starkweather 
knows every phase of improved risk 
work. 

The Caledonian recently increased its 
re-insurance facilities, and its present 
underwriting capacity on high-grade 
risks, coupled with its new department 
and its experienced and efficient head, 
will make that company more valuable 

than ever to its large agency force. 





THE LATE DR. GUNSAULUS 





His Institution First To Give Course in 
Fire Insurance Engineering 
and Rating 





The death of Dr. Frank W. Gun- 
saulus, nationally known as a preacher, 
‘lecturer and educator, at Chicago last 
week was felt deeply by fire insurance 
men, who had been quite close’y asso- 
ciated w'th him by reason of the fact 
that Armour Institute, of which he was 


the head, was the first educational in- 
stitution in the country to give a course 
in fire insurance engineering and rat- 
ing. Scholarships in that course have 
been given by the Fire Underwriters’ 
Association of the Northwest to promis- 
ing young men and many men occupy- 
ing positions of considerable import- 
ance in the fire insurance field were 
graduates of Armour Institute. 

A committee appointed to draft me- 
morials resolutions included W. E. 
Mallalieu, general manager of the Na- 
tional Board; C. R. Tuttle, president of 
the Western Union; W. D. Williams, 
president of the Western Insurance Bu- 
reau; H. C. Eddy, chairman of the 
Underwriters’ . Laboratories; _C. H. 
Coates, president of the Fire Under- 
writers’ Association of the Northwest; 
J. V. Parker and W. E. Townley of the 
fire insurance scho’arship committee, 
and A, F. Dean, author of the analytic 
system of rating. 





ENTERS FIRE FIELD 


The Washington Marine will start 
writing fire insurance shortly through 
the National Liberty which will manage 
the new department. Until the present 
time the Washington Marine has con- 
fined its underwriting operations to ma- 
rine and automobile risks on direct 
lines, although it handled a_ certain 
amount of fire re-insurance. Assets of 
the Washington Marine amount to near- 
ly $1,750,000, there is a surplus to pol- 
icyholders of $700,000, and the company 
has the financial support of large and 
powerful tobacco interests. §. D. Mc- 
Comb & Co. handles the company’s 
marine underwriting. 





One-a-Day Performers 

A Rochester (N. Y.,) man writes to 
the Travelers “Protection”: 

Paraphrasing the old proverb: “An 
apple a day keeps the doctor away,” 
I have one for the insurance business: 
“A policy a day keeps the sheriff 
away!” 


JOINS MEXICAN OFFICE 





Jay F. Price, Formerly with Continental 
and National Union, Now with Mason 
Company, Tampico 





Jay F. Price, for seven years special 
agent of the Continental in Missouri 
and for three years state agent for the 
National Union in the Pacific North- 


west, has associated himself with A. G. 
Mason, a prominent underwriter of the 
Mexican Republic, and now conducting 
business under the name of A. G. Mason 


Company, Apartado 141, Tampico, 
Mexico. 
This ,company controls a_ large 


amount of premiums, both fire and ma- 
rine, the loss ratio on which, due to 
careful underwriting, has been less 
than 15 per cent for a period of many 
years. 





MILLER, SCHMITT & CO., INC., EN- 
LARGE OFFICE 
Edward L. Sawyer, formerly of Steel 
& Mayer, Inc., has lately become asso- 
ciated with Miller, Schmitt & Co., Inc., 
general insurance brokers of 45 Wil- 
liam Street. Mr. Sawyer will serve in 
the capacity of office manager. Others 
who have left the employ of Steel & 
Mayer, Inc., to become associated with 
Miller, Schmitt & Co., Inc., are John 
Voelk, and Roland Peacock. 





UP STATE CHANGES 


M. J. Martin, who was with the Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New York 
State with headquarters at Syracuse, 
has been appointed State agent of the 
Milwaukee Mechanics Insurance Com- 
pany for Western New York, with 
offices in Syracuse. Osborne H. Day 
of Newark, N. J., who was assistant 
to Robert Wechselberg, State agent for 
the entire State of New York, wit 
headquarters at Albany, has been ap- 
en aga State agent for Eastern New 

ork. 


PADDOM TO JOIN NATIONAL 
For Twelve Years Chief Electrical |p. 
spector of Underwriters’ Associa. 
tion of New York State 





A. M. Paddom, for twelve years chieg 
electrical inspector of the Under. 
writers’ Association of New York State 
with headquarters at Syracuse, | aves 
that organization to become special ag. 
ent for the National Fire of Hartford 
in the Western New York field, succeeg. 
ing W. E. Boyd, who will becone a 
member of the Park, Thomas & (om. 
pany agency in Buffalo May 1. 

Mr. Paddom is a technical schoo] 
graduate and for a number of years was 
connected with the Underwriters’ |.abo. 
ratories at Chicago, His training with 
the Underwriters’ Association of New 
York State and his knowledge o: con. 
ditions in this field eminently fit him to 
handle the duties incumbent upon his 
new position. Mr, Paddom has many 
friends among the New York State field 
men who have come in contact wit! him 
in association work. 





UNIQUE COMBINATION 





Easton Agents’ Association and Rea| 
Estate Board Meet To Consider 
Amalgamation 





The merging of the Real Estate 
Board and the Insurance Association, 
both of Easton, Pa., was discussed at an 
informal meeting of the active mem- 
bers of both associations last week. 
It is believed by the members of both 
organizations that this amalgamation 


would greatly widen their influence as 
both have been active in improving con- 
ditions in their respective lines of busi- 


ness in Easton. 





The field men of the Sun Insurance 
Office are coming to New York to at- 
tend the semi-annual conference of the 
company. 











MARYLAND © 
_ CASUALTY 
COMPANY 





CASUALTY INSURANCE 
FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


PLEASE THEIR POLICYHOLDERS 


BALTIMORE 





MARYLAND 
ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION 





LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANIES OF CONFIDENCE 
THAT 
AID THEIR AGENTS 
AND 





F. HIGHLANDS BURNS, President 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT 
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Karle Measures 
Stir Marine Market 


SHIPOWNERS 





SUPPORT FROM 





Underwriters for American Companies 
Opposed to Both; Arguments 
For and Against Bills ° 





Large delegations of insurance under- 
writers, shipowners and their counsel 
were in Albany Wednesday to attend 
hearings on the two Karle measures, 
one amending Section 45 and the other 
Section 22 of the New York State In: 
surance Law. The marine insurance in- 
terests spoke strongly against both 
messures while the shipping representa- 
tives presented many arguments in- 
tenied to convince the Insurance Com- 
mittees that these bills should be re- 
ported out favorably. A full report of 
this meeting will be given in the next 
issue of The Eastern Underwriter. The 
Karle amendment to Section 22 is op- 
posed both by the State Department an41 
underwriters on the grounds that it 
would practically exclude domestic com- 
panies from placing re-insurance with 
unadmitted companies by requiring the 
latter to maintain reserves in this 
country. 

Section 45 again holds the center of 
interest on the marine insurance stage. 
The amendment to this section, intro- 
duced by the shipping interests and 
brokers through Senator John R. Karle, 
is drawing full fire from both its sup- 
porters and opponents and has onened 
up for general discussion that almost 
unsolvable question whether the State 
Legislature should act in immediate 
defense of the domestic marine writ- 
ing companies or of the ship-owners 
who are comp’aining against the high 
cost of American hull insurance and 
contending that they should be per- 
mitted to place their applications with 
the lowest bidders, either American 
or foreign. Most of the brokers have 
withdrawn from active participation in 
the debate, leaving the underwriters 
and shipowners to present their argu- 
ments in the most effective and con- 
vincing manner to the Legislative Insur- 
ance Committeés at the hearings upon 
the Karle measure. The leading brokers 
wish to avoid arousing the animosity of 
the companies and agencies with which 
they want to maintain as cordial rela- 
tions as possible and so are remaining 
in the background, although their sym- 
pathies generally are with the shipping 
representatives. 

Nearly every domestic marine writ- 
ing company is opposed to this amend- 
ment to Section 45 as a matter of self- 
interest. The Jaw today serves as a 
protective tariff, by adding the New 
York State taxes to all American insur- 
ance written by the home offices of 
admitted companies. Besides, the pro- 
vision requiring the placing of reserves 
here on all such insurance has, as the 
underwriters well know, narrowed con- 
siderably the British market for Amer- 
ican risks and thus turned thousands 
of dollars of premiums that formerly 
went abroad into the marine offices 
here. The local interests’ stand is 
strengthened further through the sup- 
Port of Superintendent Jesse S. Phil- 
lips, who is vigorously opposing the 
Karle measure because large amounts 
of American business could escape 
taxation, and because, in his opinion, 
there would not be sufficient legal re- 
serves maintained in this country to 
cover adequately the liability incurred 
by the admitted foreign companies. 

he American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters is following the bill closely 
and its legal representatives have al- 
ready conferred several times with the 





State Superintendent. With the local 
market in a chaotic condition and the 
underwriters handing only a limited 
amount of first-class business the ag- 
ency and company executives quite 
naturally are unsympathetic with any 
movement to facilitate the sending of 
marine insurance abroad. 
Arguments Offered In Favor of Bill 


The demoralized condition of the en- 
tire shipping business is the peg on 
which the shipping interests are hang- 
ing all their arguments for a change 
in the insurance laws. Numerically 
the proponents of the Karle bill are 
strong and can muster a large delega- 
tion at any Legislative hearing, and 
oftentimes numbers have a marked in- 
fluence upon the legislators. Last 
week several shipping men journeyed 
to Albany to attend a hearing on Sec- 
tion 45, but the measure was not 
brought up for consideration due to 
the debate in the State Senate on the 
Miller Traction Bill which prevented 
the Insurance Committee from leaving 
the Senate until late in the day. 

Local underwriters, according to the 
shipping interests, prefer cargo risks 
to hull covers, the liability expiring 
quickly and the reserves can then be 
applied to new business. As a result 
the capacity of the New York offices 
for hull insurance is narrow and the 
rates high. The shipowners express 
a perfect willingness to insure large 
lines with the syndicates but not neces- 
sarily an entire vessel or fleet, espe- 
cially when lower rates are offered by 
insurers abroad. The freight business 
today is being conducted on such a 
narrow margin of profit that every 
item of expense counts greatly. With 
Section 45 in force the vessel owners 
find difficulty in placing the balance of 
their insurance in England after the 
local market has received a fair per- 
centage. The majority of firmly es- 
tablished and financially stable com- 
panies in the United Kingdom main- 
tain branches in New York, and 
the home offices refuse to accept these 
American hull risks, while they offer 
to shipowners of other countries rates 
which are oftentimes a trifle lower than 
those quoted in the American markets 
to American vessel owners. The bro- 
kers advise their clients of a wide 
market for hull risks on the Continent 
and in Scandinavia, but that the se- 
curity of many of these unadmitted for- 
eign insurers is questionable. In Eng- 
land the unadmitted companies accept 
American covers but that market is 
too small to be of any real advantage. 

Proponents Numerically Strong 

Ever since American shipping re- 
gained its position as an important fac- 
tor in the country’s commercial rela- 
tions with other nations the shipping 
companies have sought évery aid, pri- 
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vate or governmental, that was possi- 
ble. Now they are contending that it 
is grossly unfair for the American mer- 
chant marine to be penalized by being 
compelled to pay artificial rates for in- 
surance at a time when competition 
for overseas cargoes was never so se- 
vere. Last year the shipping interests 
were able to prevent the favorable re- 
porting of a bill designed to tax un- 
admitted insurance, even though the 
Superintendent introduced the meas- 
ure, and it behooves the domestic mar- 
ine underwriters to lend the State De- 
partment impressive support if they 
are against the passage of the Kar'e 
bill. 


Some underwriters, representing for- 
eign and domestic companies, are in- 
clined to be sympatheic with the prin- 
ciples of the Karle amendment al- 
though they hesitate to support any- 
thing that will tend to weaken the 
American market. They say that Sec- 
tion 45 seriously complicates relations 
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between the American and British mar- 
kets to the disadvantage of both coun- 
tries and retards the development of 
British companies in this country. 
While excellent for domestic compa- 
nies to exclude foreign competition it 
works a certain hardship upon those 
American underwriters, acting as ag- 
ents for foreign companies, and the 
admitted companies constitute an im- 
portant e’ement here. 


One particular source of irritation 
abroad leading to an unfavorable atti- 
tude toward this market is the way 
home offices of admitted companies are 
losing British together with American 
business, according to an underwriter 
in New York. English brokers, having 
certain large American risks which 
they are eager to place, hand these to 
an underwriter along with several ex- 
cellent British risks that the under- 
writer is immediately mighty desirous 
of binding. The hitch comes when the 
broker insists that the underwriter ac- 
cept the American covers, at a low 
rate, if he wants the others too. Oft- 
entimes the latter is thereby compelled 
to refuse all the covers and he natur- 
ally feels that the company’s American 
branch may possibly be a detriment in- 
stead of an asset. 

Another underwriter expresses the 
opinion that the marine companies 
must educate the shipowners to under- 
stand that the preservation of an 
American insurance market is abso- 
lutely necessary to the full development 
of the American merchant marine. 
While there may appear to be some ar- 
bitrary measures in force now to bol- 
ster the local insurance market this pro- 
tection is for the ultimate benefit of 
the vessel owner as well. A large home 
marine market is essential and until it 
can function entirely without aid legis- 
lative support is required. The perma- 
nent future of the marine market here 
versus the immediate requirements of 
the shipping interests is the question, 
the answer to which hinges on the 
fate of the Karle amendment to Sec- 
tion 45. 
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More Marine Risks 
Through Local Agents 


SUCH IS TREND IN ENGLAND 








G. M. Wyatt, of Western Australian, 
Believes it Natural That Agencies 
Should Handle All Covers 





That marked distinction between ma- 
rine and fire agencies, recognized uni- 
versally in this country, is being weak- 
ened in England, where an increasing 
number of local fire agents are receiv- 
ing appointments as marine insurance 
representatives and are studying the 
fundamentals of this highly technicai 
and difficult form of underwriting. In 


a recent issue of the British insurance 
weekly, “The Review,” the Western Aus- 
tralian ran an advertisement calling the 
attention of brokers and local agents to 
the possibilities of increasing their com- 
missions by writing marine risks in ad- 
dition to their regular standard lines. 
As this procedure is rather contrary to 
the American methods of appointing 
marine agents, The Eastern Underwrit- 
er asked the general manager of the 
London office of the Western Aus- 
tralian, G. M.. Wyatt, for his views on 
the question of appointing local agents 
to bind marine risks. In reply Mr. 
Wyatt states his position as follows: 


“At one time the bulk of the marine 
business was dealt with through brokers 
in London who specialized in marine 
business. During the war, however, 
there has-been a tendency on the part 
of the companies to appoint local agents 
in the various big provincial centres, 
such as Manchester, Birmingham, 
Leeds, and the provincial brokers, who 
hitherto had mainly specialized in fire 
and accident business, have now culti- 
vated a connection with their clients in 
marine business, and whilst at present 
some of these are not entirely compe- 
tent in handling the business, on the 
other hand, they are gradually learning, 
and the tendency in future will be, I 
think, for a considerable amount of busi- 
ness to pass through their hands. 


“In my own view it is only following 
the natural trend of events; at one time 
marine business was mainly handled by 
companies who transacted no. other 
class of business, but during the past 
few years the bulk of the marine com- 
panies have been acquired by composite 
offices transacting all classes of busi- 
ness, and there are now very few inde- 
pendent marine companies. It is only 
natural, therefore, that brokers and ag- 
ents who are acting for the big com- 
posite offices should handle all classes 
of business transacted by such offices, 
including marine business. 

“I am not sure in my own mind 
whether or not the new state of things 
is an improvément on the old, but any- 
how, it has come and so far as one can 
see will stay.” 





TAX AMENDMENT PASSED 





Bill Provides For 2 Per Cent Tax Pay- 
able By Outside Companies On Lines 
Other Than Fire 





The amendment to Section 34 of the 
New York State Insurance Law, re- 
lating to taxation of foreign corpora- 
tions and foreign insurers, has passed 
both houses of the legislature. 

This amendment, the full text of 
which appeared in The Eastern Under- 
writer, issue of March 11, provides that 
all companies incorporated in other 
states or countries, shall pay in New 
York a tax of 2 per cent on premiums 
received for insurance and re-insurance 
on marine and miscellaneous lines in 
this state, less return premiums and 
amounts paid to authorized companies 
on such risks in this state. Fire pre- 
miums are not taxed under this bill, 
as they are already subject to fire de- 
partment taxes and the reciprocal law. 


Much Engine Trouble 
Due to Carelessness 


STATES AN A, B. S. SURVEYOR 





Neglect of Ordinary Precautions Prov- 
ing Costly to Underwriters; Some 
Interesting Inspections 





The extent to which engine trouble 
on steamers is due directly to the care- 
lessness or incompetence of engineers’ 
or other members of the crew is well 
illustrated in an article written by a 
surveyor for the American Bureau of 
Shipping and published in the “Bul- 
letin.” Marine insurance’ companies: 
pay the costs of repairs in most cases 
so that the inefficiency of an engineer 
has a direct effect upon the underwrit- 
ers as well as upon the owner or op- 
erator of the vessel. Crews manning 
American vessels are criticized for 
their inexperience. Although the fact 
is true the criticism is to a degree un- 
warranted because it is ‘only natural 
considering the rapid growth of the 
American merchant marine and the 
limited number of expert American sea- 
men. On the other hand, carelessness 
and willful neglect are inexcusable 
faults that can be reduced to a mini- 
mum, and the underwriters through rate 
adjustments or the refusal to acknowl- 
edge liability on certain claims can ex- 
ercise strong pressure that will force 
shipowners to eliminate needless losses. 

Some interesting observations of an 
A. B. S. surveyor are given herewith: 


“It has been obvious that a great 
part of the trouble (referring to a pre- 
ceding list of surveys) is caused by in- 
competence or neglect of ordinary pre- 
cautions. Most of the trouble is in the 
engine room. Of course this is but 
natural as the rest of the ship is practi- 
cally an inanimate mass of material. 
However, I think that some of the inci- 
dents are interesting and worthy of 
record. 

“S.S. ...... There was nothing about 
the condition of the machinery of this 
vessel that would have prevented an 
engineer, having even slight mechani- 
cal knowledge, bringing her from ...... 
to this port (1,000 miles) under her own 
steam, instead of being towed. The 
impeller shaft, of the circulating pump, 
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had been allowed to work loose in the 
coupling. The Chief Engineer said that 
he wanted a new coupling. An exami- 
nation showed that the shaft was 
broken. He reported that his I.P. valve 
stem was bent. I went on board and 
found the steam-chest cover off but the 
valve in place. Asked how he knew 
that it was bent (the valve stem) and 
he replied, ‘The valve won’t go up to 
the seat.’ I told him to take the valve 
out, and when this was done the valve 
stem was found to be true. All that was 
needed was to free back of the hole to 
allow the’ valve to seat properly. 
“Hethen said, ‘Just look at the top 
end of that stem.’ It was a bad look- 
ing end. I had the bonnet put on, the 
guide cylinder removed and found that 
the stem was out of the center 1-4 inch. 
“Simple things like this, which any 
good oiler could remedy, kept his ship 
eee '... and necessitated towage te 
The electric genera- 
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tors, turbine driven, had had their govy- 
ernors removed. None of the engineer 
force knew when or where. The result 
was that they were constantly running 
away, burning out their armatures and 
causing no end of trouble. They were 
put in as good condition as possible 
here. She proceeded to ........ , arriv- 
ing there without lights. Had genera- 
tors fixed up again and upon returning 
here was again without lights. Kero- 
sene lamps were placed on board and 
she proceeded, under a new C.E. to 
her destination. She was detained in 
port for a day and a half, on her first 
occasion here because the C.E. and 
First Assistant could not be found (wet 
port). 

OB. AGs hw ixes The C.E. of this vessel 
was a young man with little experience. 
He appeared to be avery fine fellow, 
but was over his head. The vessel 
made such slow speed that the Master 
wanted her declared unseaworthy. An 
investigation showed the boilers to be 
very dirty. On opening the uptake 
coor, of center boiler, it was found that 
the ashes covered the first three rows 
of tubes in the wings and extended 
straight across. Upon inquiry it de- 
veloped that the tubes had not been 
brushed since leaving ........ , a dis- 
tance of over 2,000 miles. 

“The boilers, aside from the dirt 
mentioned and a slight coating of scale, 
appeared to be in good condition. Now 


the vessel is at ........ (1,000 miles 
away) having boiler work done. I 
had charge of this vessel during the 
war and, aside from defective stecring 


gear, she appeared to be a very 200d 
one. The defects in steering gear were 
corrected while I was on her.” 





N. S. ADAMS WITH SYNDICATES 

Norman S. Adams, formerly head un- 
derwriter for the American Merc ant 
Marine and latterly.connected wit! the 
loss department of the Shippers Un ‘er- 
writing. Agency, has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the Amer‘can 
Marine Insurance Syndicates at the un- 
derwriting ffices in New York. Govier 
H. Rees, of the Continental, is s°.re- 
tary of the Syndicates. 





SECOND A. B. 8. BULLETIN 

The American Bureau of Shipping has 
published the second number of ‘he 
“Bulletin.” This issue contains (he 
latest figures on United States tonne, 
a surveying report, an article tres: ing 
on mine dangers on the oceans of the 
world. and other information of valu to 
marine insurance men. 
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Geo, J. Kuebler Meets 
Tragic Death in Chicago 


{ONG AN INSURANCE LAWYER 








Publisher of “Insurance Green 
Book”; Ten-story Fall to 
Street Level 


Once 





George J. Kuebler, insurance lawyer, 
writer on insurance subjects and presi- 
dent of a mutual insurance company, 
who died in Chicago last week, was 
well known in this city, as he made fre- 
quent visits here to insurance offices. 
At one time he was publisher of the 
‘Insurance Green Book,” which he 
aimed to make an authority on insur- 
ance law cases. The New York “Times” 
printed this story of his death: 

“George J. Kuebler, attorney at law 
and president of the International Mu- 
tua! Fire Insurance Company, fell or 
jumped from the.window of his. office 
on the tenth. floor of the Metropolitan 
Life Building, 29 South La Salle Street, 
shortly after 5 o’clock tonight. He was 
killed instantly. 

“In Kuebler’s hip pocket the police 
found a small revolver with one cham- 
ber exploded. This at first caused them 
to believe Kuebler had shot himself be- 
fore jumping from the window. Physi- 
cians who examined the body were un- 
able to state, because of the mangled 
condition of the head, whether a bullet 
had entered it. : 

“His desk was cleared as though he 
was preparing to close it for the day. 
On the window sill from which he fell 
were fingerprints, which would indicate 
that he had made a desperate effort to 
save his life. 

“In 1915 Kuebler’s wife, Effie C. 
Kuebler, obtained a divorce. He had not 
lived with her since 1912, making his 
home at the Chicago Club. A daughter 
of the couple was one of the victims 
of the Iroquois disaster.” 





By T. D: 


Mr. Kuebler had been quite promi- 
néntly connected recently with the 
court proceedings in connection with 
several failed Chicago reciprocals. He 
was receiver for the Merchants & 
Manufacturers Reciprocal, the first of 
the big Chicago concerns to go on the 
rocks, and had filed suits on behalf of 
po’'icyholders in the Parham & Goings 
reciprocals, attacking the conduct of 
those organizations. He was also quite 
active recently in the organization of 
the International Mutual Fire, which 
liad been made the subject of an in- 
vestigation by the Attorney General 
of Illinois, on the charge that it was 
operating without a license. 





EXPLOSION—OR LIVE STOCK? 


Following the report of an award of 
$125 being made to Benjamin F. 
Hardesty, of Hunterdon County, N. J., 
for the loss of his Jersey heifer, the 
question arises as to whether a case 
of this sort is covered under the “ex- 
plosion” or the “live stock” policy, as 
the loss of the heifer was due to the 
fuct that she had munched some dyna- 
mite belonging to the State Highways 
Depirtment, and, while Hardesty was 
sitting on his porch admiring her, she 
“blew up” and as Hardesty expressed 
himself later, “First she was there; 
then she wasn’t.” 





SECURE NEW QUARTERS 
Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Co., 60 
William Street, will move on May 1 to 
new quarters on the eighth floor of the 


Great American Building, 1 Liberty 
Street, 





Insurance at U. S. 
Chamber Meeting 


PRIVATE 





INITIATIVE IS BEST 





More Business Methods in Government 
and Less Government Methods 
in Business 





Insurance is to have a prominent po- 
sition in the program of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States at 
its annual meeting in Atlantic City to 
be -held April 27-29. Insurance men 
will participate in two group sessions, 
one to discuss important insurance sub- 
jects, the other to take up problems 
common to.all forms of business. 

At the first session of the insurance 
group there will be three topics—‘“Pri- 
vate Initiative versus State Monopoly” 
—“Insurance As a Credit Factor” and 
“Gevernment and Marine Insurance.” 
Each subject will be presented by two 
speakers, preceding general discussion, 
all of which is expected to be in ‘ine 
with the keynote of the 1921 annual 
meeting of the. National Chamber— 
“More Business Methods in Govern- 
ment, Less Government Management 
of Business.” 

On the subject’ “Insurance As a 
Credit Factor,” discussion will be 
upon the influence on credit of insur- 
ance on plant or stock or on the lives 
of executives in favor of the corpora- 
tion, and on the credit factor in work- 
men’s compensation or liability insur- 
ance, fidelity bonds, etc. 

The question of “Government and 
Marine Insurance” is featured because 
the enormously war-expanded American 
merchant marine made it necessary to 
meet a demand for adequate American 
marine insurance as the government 
gets out of the insurance business. 

At the Second Group Insurance Meet- 
ing April 28, two subjects, each pre- 
sented by two speakers will be dis- 
cussed—“Taxation” and “Tariff Poli- 
cies.” While insurance men are dis- 
cussing these subjects, other groups; 
representing (with insurance), the rep- 
resentative departments of the Na- 
tiona’ Chamber will be doing likewise. 
At the close an informal vote will be 
taken on the following questions: — 

Taxation: (1) Should there be an in- 
crease in income tax? (2) Should 
there be a sales tax law? (3) Should 
there be a resort to loans? 

Tariff Policy: (1) Should the. tariff 
be framed with due regard to export 
trade as well as to the protection? (2) 
Should the fact that we are now a 
creditor nation a’ter our tariff policy 
with respect to protection? (3) Should 
the United States tariff offer trading or 
bargaining possibilities for interna- 
tional commercial treaties to encour- 
age our export trade? (4) Should the 
United States tariff be liberal in its 
provisions in view of our desire for 
liberality of tariff on the part of other 
countries? 
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Defer Final Action On 
Burglary Risk Report 


PLEDGE OF SECRECY HIT 





Danger of Confusion Seen Unless Prob- 
lems Are Made Clear to Public, 
Says Association Member 





After wrestling throughout a two-day 
session with the report of a committee 
that for a full year has been studying 
residence burglary insurance the Burg- 
lary Insurance Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion failed to reach conclusions that it 
was prepared to make public, and ad- 
journed with the understanding that an- 
other session was to be held in twenty 
days. The meetings were held at the 
Hotel McAlpin Tuesday and Wednesday 
of last week. 

The wide scope of the study under- 
taken by the committee is indicated by 
its personnel, which included a repre- 
sentative from Chicago as well as from 
eastern centers. Hartford is most 
strongly represented having three com- 
mitteemen out of the total of six. The 
body is composed as follows: F. S. Gar- 
rison, Travelers Indemnity, Hartford, 
chairman; R. W. Myers, Aetna Casualty 
& Surety, Hartford; F. R. Aikin, Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity, Hart‘’ord; 
E. P. Anderson, superintendent burg- 
lary department, Royal Indemnity, New 
York; John J. Flynn, Massachusetts 
Bonding, vice-president of the associa- 
tion, Boston; D. C. MacIntyre, Conti- 
nental Casualty, Chicago. 

Since its appointment a year ago this 
committee has held several meetings, 
its members have been in constant com- 
munication with each other and on sev- 
eral occasions reports on progress have 
been made to the association. Despite 
the complicated nature of the problems 
which it confronted and the different 
aspects of these problems as presented 
in various territories the committee 
worked in full harmony and is said to 
have reached unanimous agreement in 
the final report. 

According to an unofficial but un- 
challenged statement this report recom- 
mended a cut in the residence burglary 
insurance rates of 20 per cent for Terri- 
tories 1, 2 and 3, together with the 
adoption of co-<insurance on jewelry, 
precious stones, watches and articles of 
gold, platinum, sterling silver and furs, 
the co-insurance limit to be $20,000. 
Personal property common in _ resi- 
dences generally, but excluding all 
articles on which co-insurance applies, 
to be covered as at present. 

The rate in Territories 1, 2 and 3 to 
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be that now charged for the present 
full coverage without co-insurance less 
20 per cent. In Territory 4 the rate to 
be at the present full coverage charge. 
On policies under $1,000 present co- 
insurance rates fo be charged. The 
two Kansas cities now in Territory 3 
to be changed to Territory 1, thus get- 
ting the Chicago rate. The rates on 
wines and liquors to be raised 7% per 
cent. 

Although all present were pledged to 
secrecy it is understood that these prop- 
ositions were in the main adopted al- 
though public announcement will be de- 
ferred pending approval by the home of- 
fice officials of some of the leading com- 
panies. 

One member of the association criti- 
cised as ill-advised the pledge of sec- 
recy imposed upon the membership. 

“There is no apparent reason why a 
matter that so vitally affects the public 
should be withheld from publicity,” he 
declared. “Of course we should all 
favor secrecy if it would avert the 
avalanche of cancellations and rewrites 
which brokers are bound to precipitate 
when they realize changes are to be 
made. But as things stand this pledge 
will avail nothing, for enough has been 
published upon the matter to give every- 
body concerned full warning and it 
would be better all around if the situa- 
tion were made as clear to the public 
as possible. There is danger of great 
confusion when the situation is left so 
long in a muddled, mysterious condi- 
tien.” 

While co-insurance is one of the 
most puzzling problems. dealt with. in 
the report, it was not the only hard nut 
the committees essayed to crack. The 
steady increase in the value of insured 
property with the consequent increase 
in the average losses proved another 
most perplexing question. Other ques- 
tions considered included the trouble- 
some matter of brokerage commissions 
in Chicago and possible action in ref- 
erence to solicitation of business by 
Lioyds, London, under an unusually 
broad form of cover at rates greatly 
below those demanded by the burglary 
association members. 





NAMES GENERAL AGENTS 





A Number of Representatives of Lon- 
don G. & A. Appointed By the 
United Firemen’s 





Philadelphia, March 23.—The United 
Firemen’s announces the appointment 
of several London Guarantee and Acvi- 
dent agents as its general agents. 

Holler & Company, of Frederick, Md, 
have been appointed general agents for 
Frederick, Carroll, Montgomery, Wash- 
ington, Alleghany and Carrett counties, 
Maryland. 

Hoover & Diggs Company, of Pitts- 
burgh, have been appointed general ag- 
ents for Western Pennsylvania. 

Ely & Mann, of Kansas City, Mo., 
have been named as local agents for 
Kansas City. 

Alfred Paull & Sons, of Wheeling, W. 
Va., have been appointed general ag- 
ents for West Virginia. 





Wilmington, Delaware, March 23.— 
The Continental Life entered West Vir- 
ginia on March 1. Carl C. Twigg, of 
Clarksburg, W. Va., has been appointed 
general agent for that state. 
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Commercial Casualty 
Gets Frank T. Gilson 


HEADS SURETY DEPARTMENT 








Will Become Assistant Secretary of 
Progressive Newark Company 
About April 15 





The Commercial Casualty’s quest of 
a fidelity and surety underwriter has 
ended. Announcement is made this 
week by Vice President and General 
Manager J. Horace Shale, of the Com- 
mercial, that Frank T. Gilson, assistant 
secretary of the National Surety, and 
widely known surety underwriter, has 
been selected to head and develop the 
newly organized fidelity and curety 
bond department of the Commercial 
Casualty. Mr. Gilson will be elected 
an assistant secretary of the Commer- 
cial Casualty, and will assume his new 
duties on or about April 15. 

Decision to add fidelity and surety 
lines to those already written by the 
Commercial Casualty was made last 
September, and Vice-President Shale 
has been quietly scouting around since 
that time to secure a man capable of 
handling the department, and his selec- 
tion of Mr. Gilson gives evidence that 
he wanted a man high up in the busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Gilson has been in the casualty 
business for the past fifteen years, 
starting with the United States F. &G. 
in the surety and claim department, 
later becoming superintendent of the 
contract department. Mr. Gilson was 
with that company for about nine years, 
leaving to become general agent of the 
Royal Indemnity Company, and later 
became associated with the National 
Surety, with which company he has 
been for the past five years. He has 
a host of friends in the bonding end of 
the insurance business who will wish 
him well in his new connection. 





WHERE OUR CARS ARE 

From figures compiled by the Nation- 
al Automobile Chamber of Commerce it 
is shown that 33 per cent of the motor 
cars in the United States are owned by 
persons living in towns of 1,000 inhabi- 
tants or under, that 22 per cent of auto- 
mobile owners live in towns numbering 
between 1,000 and 5,000 persons, and 
that only 9 per cent of all the cars are 
located in cities with more than 500,000 
population. Farmers own more cars 
than any other single class of persons. 
State registration figures prove the fact 
that in Iowa, a farming state, there is 
one car to every six persons, while in 
the twelve largest cities of the country, 
or those with a population exceeding 
500,000, less than one-tenth of all the 
automobiles are centered. These state- 
ments should encourage the local agent 
who has not developed his automobile 
business fully, believing that the best 
and bulk of the risks were falling into 
the hands of metropolitan agents. The 
car registration figures follow: 


Towns of 1,000 or less.......... 33% 
pp ES er rer 22% 
SiOOS ty BODOG os. 6 a5 icc aise s views 20% 
50,000 to 500,000............ abi 16% 
Cities of 500,000 and over........ 9% 





ELECTED TO VICE-PRESIDENCY 

Coincident with the return to New 
York of Henry F. Weissenborn from 
the home office at New Orleans of the 
Union Indemnity, after an absence of 
several weeks, comes the announce- 
ment that he has been elected a vice- 
president of the company. Mr. Weissen- 
born began his career in casualty busi- 
ness with the Great Eastern. 





MEIKLEJOHN WITH AETNA 
David Meiklejohn, for many years as- 
sistant manager of the New York office 
of the Travelers, and a liability under- 
writer of top rank, has gone with the 
Aetna as special representative in busi- 
ness development department. 


Turner Counsel For 
New Clearing House 


INDIANAPOLIS LAWYER 





ABLE 





- Listening Post” for Stock Insurance 
Company Interests; Effective 
Educational Campaign 





The new casualty information clear- 
ing house is now in operation. O. G. 
Strong, of the James & Manchester 
Company, Cleveland, told the National 
Association of Insurance Agents at Cin- 
cinnati last week quite a little about it. 
George E. Turner, an Indianapolis law- 
yer who formerly ran the Indiana In- 
surance Department and later was 
counsel for the Insurance Federation, 
is counsel for the clearing house. He 
is a particular expert on mutuals and 
reciprocals. Members of the Associa- 
tion have been told to help the clear- 
ing house all they can by giving it in- 
formation about mutuals and recipro- 
cals. An attempt will be made to ob- 
tain certain specific details about the 
insurance on each risk, the cover prom- 
ises, etc., all of which will be communi- 
cated to the bureau in Chicago, which 
will be Mr. Turner’s headquarters. 

Mr. Strong made it clear to the ag- 
ents that they must not expect mutual 
and reciprocal competition to cease. 
“It is not a case of handing out a dose 
of medicine which can be taken, thus 
curing an illness, but it will be an ef- 
fective educational organization. We 
will know where we are at because the 
clearing house will be a listening post 
for the stock insurance army,” he said. 

It is not decided yet how literature 
will be distributed. At the start it will 
go to companies. 





BRITISH BURGLARY TROUBLES 





Prob'ems of Underwriters in England 
Similar To Those of the 
United States 





That the British burglary underwrit- 
ers are having troubles similar to those 
of the American fraternity is shown 
from the following from “The Po icy” 
of London: 


“It was predicted twelve months ago 
that as we got back to something more 
like normal times losses through bur- 
glary and house-breaking would di- 
minish and the underwriters might ex- 
pect to sleep more peacefully at night. 
In some directions things have changed 
considerably but there does not appear 
to be any falling off in these losses. 


“The prices of portable artic’es have 
come down, but it has to be borne in 
mind that this only applies to the 
cheaper quality articles, and the really 
good stuff, such as cloths and silks. are 
still maintaining high prices. Going 
back a few years it will be remembered 
that there were plenty of re-insurers 
who were prepared to take treaties 
from the ceding companies for burg ary 
insurance at a discount of something 
like 50 per cent. It would be difficult 
to find a market at such terms today.” 





WOULD AMEND RISK LAWS 





Assemblymen Orr and Trahan _ Intro- 
duce Amendments Providing For 
Important Changes 





A bill has been introduced at Albany 
by Assemblyman Orr of the Bronx 
amending the workmen’s compensation 
law so as to compel employers to se- 
cure compensation by insuring in the 
state insurance fund. 

A bill introduced by Assemblyman 
Trahan of Yonkers amends Section 110 
of the insurance law relative to the in- 
corporation of fire insurance corpora- 
tions which may insure against use and 
occupancy losses. Under the amend- 


ment corporations organizing under this 
section must be stock corporations. 
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The “Home” of Automobile Insurance 


Chester M. Cloud 
Metropolitan Agent 
Automobile Dept. 

The Home Insurance Co., New York 


59-61 Maiden Lane 
Phone: John 1363 
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THE VALUE OF SILENCE 


“He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear.” ‘Luke XIV:35. 


I know a woman who is well past the 
forty mark, not particularly good look- 
ing, (quite plain, in fact) and with no 
figure to speak of, and yet: Whenever 
she attends any social function, or 
shows herself where men abound, she 


has always an admiring throng about 
her—always. 

And the answer, (for indeed it is no 
secret,) is: She is a Wonderful Listen- 
er. 

Whether you talk about the state of 
the weather, the fish you al most caught, 
or the sore throat you had in the early 
spring—she’s there, listening with an 
eagerness, a. responsiveness and a 
round-eyed wonder to your every word, 
in a way that would flatter and capture 
the heart of a Chinese idol. 

Draw near, ye daughters of Eve, al- 
Leit you may be daughters of many past 
seasons; also, draw near ye sons of 
Iaen, particularly if you are salesmen 
or promoters, and learn again that the 
greatest flattery in all the world is the 
Rapt Attention to the Spoken Word. 

Men—(we will say nothing more of 
women)—Men are vain. 

Yes, let us admit it once and for all 
and because we are vain we like some- 
times to boast and brag, to relate ex- 
periences, to show our cleverness, to 
prove our astuteness, our courage, our 
knowledge and our prowess. 

But, to do so successfully, requires 
an audience, a deeply interested, a re- 
sponsive audience. Given that, we will 
talk on our favorite topic, as novelists 
say, “Far into the night,” if not for- 
ever. 

Therefore, when you pass into the 
holy sanctum of your prospective policy- 
holder—be prepared to listen. 

Ask, if necessary, such questions as 
may be proper to introduce the pros- 
pect’s favorite fad and then with head 
bent forward, eyes agleam and interest 
plus, continue to listen to his narrative 
and never stop. 

Let him continue to pour out his 
views and experiences until he is ex- 
hausted, putting in of course an occa- 
sional word yourself just to prove your 
continuing and absorbing interest. 

Be good and decent about it, too. 
Show your enthusiasm for his subject 
and even though the annual circus 
parade passes beneath the window, a 
horse runs away or somebody starts a 
dog fight, continue to preserve your 


outward poise and never bat an eyelash 
until the end. 

Let there be no hypocrisy about this 
attitude, for recollect that as a good 
listener you are a rare bird, and that 
the sense of satisfaction which you are 
furnishing your prospect through your 
silent interest is a very worthwhile 
consideration, and something he is 
usually willing to pay well for. 

And your reward will be this: That 
finally, if your proposition be a sound 
one, the getting of his signature on the 
dotted line will be merely a detail. 


Shnfuage Naehr,_ 


INVOKES OPPOSITION 








Proposed Amendment to Higher Com- 
pensation Law Exempting Inde- 
pendent Contracting Employers 
Opposed 





Columbus, O., March 23.—Even men 
who are opposed to the Ohio workmen’s 
compensation law, and especially those 
who are opposed not to the principle 


of the law but to the state monopoly 
and to the present methods—or lack 
of method—of state administration, are 
voicing opposition to a proposed amend- 
ment to the law introduced in the Sen- 
ate Monday. The bill (S.B. 167). by 
Mr. Chatfield, of Cincinnati, coitem- 
plates possible exemption of indepen- 
dent contracting emp'oyers from the 
operation of the law by providing that 
where an independent contracting em- 
ployer fails to provide workmen's com- 
pensation insurance for his employes, 
the latter must, in order to gain pro- 
tection in event of injury, notify the 
principal in writing that the. indepen- 
dent contractor has not complied with 
the law. 

Under the law as now constituted 
the principal is held responsible in 
event of such dereliction on the part 
of the contracting employer. 

The new provision is a brief inter- 
lineation in the third paragraph of sec- 
tion 1465-61 of the existing law. rad- 
ing as follows: “* * * if such per 
son had previous to receiving an injury 
given the person entering into said con- 
tract with such independent contractor 
notice in writing that such independent 
contractor had not complied with the 
provisions of this law as herein pro- 
vided * * *” 
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G. W. King’s Indictment 
of Mutual Insurance 


HOW IT DIFFERS FROM STOCK 





Principle of Mutuality Differs Widely 
Under Different Conditions of 
Its Application 





A strong indictment of mutual in- 
surance has been prepared by Dr. 
Georze W. King, of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company. Dr. King has made a 
careful study of mutual insurance and 
the following article, which will appear 
in a forthcoming issue of the Budget, 
the publication of the Maryland Cas- 
yalty Company, contains miuch food for 
thoug it. 

“It is freely admitted,” he writes, 
“that the principle of mutuality in in- 


suran.e operates differently under dif- 
ferent conditions. For example, the 
principle as it operates in life insur- 


ance, especially in those companies 
that have become mutual since grow- 
ing strong or those that began with 
high premium rates, is very different 
in its working from what it is in the 


complicated casualty insurance, where 
the business is so differently condi- 
tioned. 

“The principal argument differentiat- 
ing mutual life insurance from mutual 
casualty insurance is this: In life in- 
surance the amount payab’e is fixed 
by the terms of the policy. The con- 
tingency is one which must happen. 
The time of fulfilment alone is uncer- 
tain. As a result, any life insurance 
company which writes a fair volume 
of business can calculate almost to 
the cent what all its outstanding poli- 
cies are worth at any particular time. 
This is done annually for the insurance 
departments. The mutual life insur- 
ance company, therefore, rests upon a 
sound scientific basis despite the mu- 
tuality 

“On the other hand, in casualty in- 
surance the principal sum of the policy 
is no limitation upon the amount which 
the company may have to pay out. 
Contingencies here are threefold: (1) 
That accidents may happen during the 
term of the policy; (2) that the as- 
sured may be liable therefor; (3) the 
amount of such liability. It is readily 
seen that the value of outstanding 
casualty policies cannot be calculated 
on account of the threefold character 
of the contingencies which forms a 
basis of payment. One policy for $5,- 
000 may result in no loss; another pol- 
icy for the same amount may result in 
a series of accidents extending through- 
out the year upon which the company 
may pay out $30,000 or $40,000. There 
is therefore, no basis for calculating 
in advance what assessments could be 
levied against the policyholder; where- 
as, in mutual life insurance the assess- 
ments to be levied against policyhold- 
ers, in event of insolvency, would be 
represented by the difference between 
the total assets of the Company and its 
total liabilities, including in these total 
liabilities the present value of all out- 
Standing po’icies. 

“We fully concede, therefore, that 
the principle in the life insurance re- 
ferred to is not so dangerous and evil- 
working as in the other class of busi- 
ness; but we believe the principle is 
unsound in business, nevertheless. Be- 
cause a very strong man can stand the 
Strain of a disease better than a weak 
one, or not suffer mortally from it, it 
does not follow that the disease is a 
good thing. It is evil in any case, al- 
thouch its destructive influence is seen 
m some cases more than in others. 

Mutuality in life is not an evil, but 
the mutual principle in business as it 
's introduced into insurance is an evil; 
that is, the principle where the pur- 
chaser of insurance becomes a sharer 
in the profits of the business and at 
the same time Hable, in case of losses, 
48 all mutual insurers are. 


“No clearer or more convincing state- 
ment of this position can be given than 
that of the late President John T. 
Stone in the following, at the time 
when the Maryland Assurance Corpora- 
tion was being launched: ‘We believe 
that, fundamentally, in insurance as in 
every other business transaction, it is 
an economic contradiction to be both 
buyer and seller. We are the sellers. 
And we frankly offer our protection as 
such.’ 

“We present three explicit arguments 
against the principle of mutuality in 
all insurance, with special reference 
to casualty insurance. 

1. One argument, already implied in 
what we have written is, if very strong 
concerns can stand the princip’e with- 
out serious difficulty, it cannot he re- 
garded sound on that account when it 
is seen to be dangerous and evil in 
weaker business. 

2. The principle is entirely socialistic 
and as such dangerous to all business 
and even to all good government. 

3. If the principle is good in the in- 
surance business why would it not be 
good in all kinds of business? 
impossible logically to say it is good in 
one line of business and evil in another. 
The logical result must be to apply it 
to all business. Are we ready for this? 

“A man says to me: ‘Eggs are eggs. 
I have duck eggs, hen eggs, goose eggs, 
turkey eggs, guinea eggs, pigeon eggs: 
I will put them all in one nest and 
hatch them together and get good re- 
sults.’ The practical poultry-men would 
say: ‘Eggs are eggs, to be sure; but 
eggs differ, and it would spell fai'ure 
to try to hath ‘all your eggs in one 
nest.’ 

“So it may be said that principles 
good in themselves—as the one under 
discussion—cannot be put in the same 
nest. Mutuality in its right place— 
that is, cooperation, fraternity, fellow- 
ship—is one of the finest and most 
benevolent principles in life; but mu- 
tuality where it does not belong is like 
sand in the eye or in one’s coffee; it 
is out of p’ace, is an evil and works 
harm, more or less; the degree of the 
harm depending upon the degree of 
the application of the principle and the 
conditions under which it is applied. 

“Is this not plain common sense? 
Then what is the common sense course 
to pursue? There is but one answer. 
Build sound business on sound busi- 
ness principles. Build life in other re- 
spects on the principles that properly 
belong to such life. Hatch your dif- 
ferent eggs in different nests.” 





One of the most valuable as- 
Good sets of every going business 
will organization is its good will, 
Valuable asserts Henry C. Walters, 
general counsel of the Na- 
tional Casualty of Detroit, in an article 
in the National Agents’ Record. Good 
will, the article points out, is a synonym 
for business reputation and to an insur- 
ance company it is the sum total of 
its reputation for fair dealing with its 
policyholders. Local agents may add 
to or-detract from the good will of 
their respective companies. Misrepre- 
sentations as to policies, whatever their 
cause, are certain to react against com- 
pany and agent. Carelessness in taking 
applications frequently causes litigation 
and when loss occurs the company is 
obliged to interpose whatever misrepre- 
sentations or concealments there may 
be as a defense and immediately the 
good will of the company suffers. If 
an agent is party to such concealment 
he not only injures the company finan- 
cially but detracts from its good will 
and also handicaps himself. When hon- 
est zeal in securing business blinds an 
agent to concealment or misrepresenta- 
tion he is sacrificing permanent results 
for temporary advantage. And good 
will is of even more value to the agent 
than it is to the company. 





Cc. M. ORTEGA MAKES CHANGE 

Camilo M. Ortega, formerly connect- 
ed with T. B. M. Terhune & Co., is now 
associated with Block, Earl & Manuel, 
Inc., at 27 William Street. Mr. Ortega 


was a solicitor with the Terhune office. 
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London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord &Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers ; 
New England 














Telephone:—John 5880 





- MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


50-56 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


We write full coverage automobile insurance at 20% less than 
the conference rates. 


Business written only through brokers 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 











Bankers’ Blanket 
Bond Clauses 


COMMITTEE 





CONSIDERED BY 





Coverages Should Not Overlap Each 
Other; Phraseology Discussed at 
Baltimore Meeting 





Baltimore, March 23.—A meeting of 
the Bankers’ Blanket Bond committee 
of the Surety Underwriters’ Association 
was held in Baltimore last Friday. It 
had been expected that the committee 
would recommend the elimination of 
the misplacement clause. However, the 
committee simply took up the question 
of re-writing the clauses that at pres- 
ert have obscure phraseology. 


The committee had been named at 
the last meeting of the association to 
eliminate all obscure phraseology and 
thus do away with the bogy of litiga- 
tion. Attorneys, who were present, 
worked with the underwriters in re- 
writing these clauses. As these clauses 
were many and the task of rewriting 
them a big one, the session was an 
all day one. 

Indications point to the question of 


doing away with misplacement being 
taken up at the next association meet- 
ing. The experience in this line has 
been very bad. It is highly probable 
that a number of suggestions made at 
the debate at Johns Hopkins University 
will be brought up at the meeting of 
the Surety Underwriters’ Association. 

There is also a strong feeling that 
the bankers’ blanket bond should not 
collide with other coverages. For in- 
stance, if a bank is robbed, it is liable 
yet the companies write burglary in- 
surance. A number of underwriters 
contend that the bond should not con- 
flict with other departments of the 
business and a demand for a new bond 
is becoming great. 





SUCCEEDS TO SECRETARYSHIP 


W. E. Gray, general manager and sec- 
retary of the Employers’ Liability at 
the head office in London, has resigned 
the secretaryship to devote all his time 
to the management of the company. 
William J. Ralph, for thirty years in 
the service of the company, the last 
seven as assistant secretary, succeeds 
to the secretaryship. 





The National Aircraft Underwriters’ 
Association is to be handled by the Na- 
tional Workmen’s Compensation Bu- 
reau. 
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Department 


[ Chapter 11 of the story of the FirEMAN’s Funp organization | 


Tue Fireman’s Fup was established in 1863, and as 
early as 1868 had an Eastern Department with head- 
quarters in New York under the management of Skeels, 
Bowers & Boughton. All the territory east of the Rocky 
Mountain states was under the jurisdiction of this de- 
partment until 1872. After the Chicago fire, a Central 
Department was established at Chicago, under Thomas 
S. Chard, with supervision of the business of the Mid- 
dle Western states. Skeels, Bowers & Boughton remained 
managers for the Middle Atlantic and New England 
States. 


In 1875 the New York conneétion was discontinued and 
the two departments were consolidated, this time to be 


managed from Chicago by Mr. Chard. 


For ten years this arrangement continued, until the old 
division was again created and the present Eastern De- 
partment was established May 1, 1885. 


Charles W. Kellogg, who had been vice-president of 
the Shoe & Leather Insurance Company of Boston, 
became the first manager of the department, which po- 


‘sition he retained until his death in 1909, when A. K. 


Simpson, the second special agent Manager Kellogg 
appointed, succeeded him as manager. At the same time 
J. W. Little was appointed assistant manager. 


The following is the territory in the United States and 


Canada now under the jurisdiction of the department: 


‘Connecticut Massachusetts Vermont 


Delaware New Hampshire West Virginia 
Distridtof | New Jersey New Brunswick 
Columbia New York Nova Scotia 
Maine Pennsylvania Ontario 
Maryland Rhode Island Quebec 


The lines of insurance written by this department are 


‘Fire, Automobile, Tornado, Explosion,and Riot and 


Civil Commotion. 
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